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Price of Eclectic Temperance Physiologies : 


Exchange. Introduction, 
1, THE HOUSE I LIVE IN, 18 Cts. 30 Cts. 
2. YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE MANUAL, 25 Cts. 40 Cts. 
36 Cts. 69 Cts. 


8. ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH, 
; 








—| Eclectic Angular Hand.\— 
A COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR LADIES IN THE 


PRESENT FASHIONABLE ANGULAR PENMANSHIP, 


By Prof. John P. Gordon, London, 
Ang PRACTICE CARDS by &. and L. McLaurin. 


INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE COPY PRICE: 


Eclectic Angular Hand, six copy books, including books of notes, in- 











vitations and other forms, each, - - - - 8 cents. 
Practice Cards, four cards in envelope, same size as copy books 

per set, - - - - - - - - 15 cents. 
Complete set of the Eclectic Angular Hand, by mail, for examina- 

tion, - - - - - - ° - 65 cents. 
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Eclectic Physical Geography 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Contains no irrelevant matter. Treats Physical Geography only. 
‘12 mo. 882 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts and Diagrams. 
Introduction price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60 cents. 


SEND $1.00 FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


__1a1-tf Mention this Journal 


¥OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. te 

For FINE WRITING, Nos. 303,604,and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Wos. 404, 322, 

990, end 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and Stub Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE 
in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. 

Aj iw i) } 4 } +4 } ‘wae 








to Professional Courses without further examination. 
ACADEMIC CouRsE.—A Thorough Course ot Three Years, arranged with special reference to the 


needs of teachers. 


Tuition, 20 dollars per Year. Board, (0 to (5 dollars per month. 
Term begins September 15th 1889. 


For information, apply to 
nce Sn 


W. H. ECHOLS, Director. 





Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





I. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School. 
II. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

III. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

V. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
VII. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Cataiogues and all details, apply to 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
1704 Washington Ave. 


5-21-tf 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLECE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For programme, address Prof. Gro. J. Brus 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn, 15 "otf 


iLLINUIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The tull 
Course of Study requires three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 
artment offers the best advantages for preparing 
or college or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Department furnishes 
facilities for obtaining agees, practical education. 
Tuition $25 per year erm begins Sept. 10, 1888. 
For particulars, address 


EDWIN C. HEWETT, President, Normal, Ill. 
MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Kindergarten Training School, 














Opens January 9th and September 5th. 
Send for Circulars to 
is. IDOE HAT NN 





Airmerican FQUCATIONAL Agency 











AIDS TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOL OFFICERS 


IN MAKING THE BEST 
Engagements. 
PARTICULARS FREE. 
Address, 


0. H. P. Grundon, A. B., 


MANAGER, 
1104 Pine Street, St. Lonis, Mo. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 4313-15 Walnut Street. 
A Thorough French and English 


HOME SCHOOL, for 20 girls. Under the charge o 


Mme. H. CLERC and Miss MARION L. PECKE 
French — orally and practically in two years 
course. Al 


English lessons very carefully taught. 
Terms, $300.00a year. 8-21-12 





Please mention this Journal in 
answering advertisements. 


ESTE Y oss: 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


ufacturers and De 
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PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 
ing and Artists’ Materials. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Rducation, 


A system of Drawing used in the leading cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 


PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 

Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
fally designed tor the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
bofh the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. 

They are the products of the highest mechani- 
cal skill, and are a delight to both teachers and 


—- 
hey are placed upon the market at the lowest 
ossible rates, and are rapidly being introduced 
nto the schools of the leading cities. 
For Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 


7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash’ Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mention this Journal 


Estey Organs. 


STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 
World. For delightfol quality, purity and ex- 
quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 


great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos 


The most popular Pianosever made. Have equal 
merit with the celebrated Estey Organs. Strictly 
first class. Fully warranted. Only medium 
im price. Cash, or time payments. Address 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


Gand 918 OliveSt., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
O18 OMe refer tp anv Bank in St. Louisor Chisago. 


20-11-1at 








Piease mention this Journal in answering 





Advertisements. 
SHORTHAN FREE. Ten T-essons iu 
horthand by Mail, Fxre« or CuHarGe. Send 


for first lesson and begin study at ence. Address 
WiLL J. Hupson, Columbus, O. 


NEW SYSTEM OF BEE-KEEPING ! 


In nearly every family there 
is some one who could keep 
Bees on my plan, and secure a 
handsome yearly income. If 
not desired to keep Bees for 
profit in dollars and cents, keep 
some to have honey for famil 
use. Illustrated Book of full 
information of the New System 

Bee Keeping, Free. rite 
it. Address 


" Mrs, LIZZIE E. COTTON, 
WEST GORHAM, MAINE. 


ePHSTOCRAPHY ; 












necessary. 
$50 per week easil. 


y made. Send 26e. for 
48 page illustrated book, with full par- 


ticulars and ——_ hotas. 
¥SCHULTZE PHO SQUIP 
5 Chatham Sq., New York. ( 


With our complete equipments, is a 
paying. business, and as a recreation, 
both instructive nk es 


Address 
MENT CO. 
Box E) 


ARE YOU A MUSIC TEACHER? 


The best tools make the best work. The 
best instruction books make the best 
scholars. The best teachers use 
& Co.’s Instructors 

The following bouks sell largely and all the time: 
Richardson’s New Method for the 
Pianoforte, oy Fo E. Conservatory 
Method for the Pianoforte, ($3) Mason 
& Hoadley’s System for Beginners, (on 
Piano) $3, and n’s System of Tech- 
nical Exercises, $2 50. Bellak’s Analy- 
tical Method for Piano, (for beginners) 
$1,and Winner’s Idea Method (for 
beginners) 50 cts. 


EVERY MUSIC TEACHER N 
a full set of Ditson & Co.’s great HER NEEDS 
scribing fully the largest stock in America. An in- 
vestment which pays well is a subscription to Dit- 
son & Co’s MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD ($1) which 
describes intelligently EVERY NEW MUSIC BOOK as 
it is issued, and every new piece of music ; prints 
excellent lesson pieces and songs, discusses theor- 
ies, _— gives a condensed ‘*Record’’ of the world’s 
music. 


SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS 4RE 
invited to examine and use the newest of our 8UC- 
CESSFUL SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS ; SONG MANUAL, 
(Bk. 1, 30 cts, or $3 per doz. Bk. 2, 40 cts, or $4 20 
= doz. Bk. 3, 50 cts. or $4 80 per doz) by L. O. 
merson. Thoroughly good and interesting graded 
course. Also SONG HARMONY (60 cts or $6 per doz) 
by L. O. Emerson, to be used in High Schools or for 
Adult Singing Classes. 
Vliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 


TEACHERS WNT NG ons, 


Change of location, or promotion to broader 
fields with larger salaries, should address the 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

W. A. McCord, Manager. 
Now is the time to enroll in order to secure the 
best positions for the next season. 1-22-12t 








Do you wish togroto Texas or other Southern State? 


Ifso, address with stamp, rs 
lexas Teachers’ Bureau, 


YLER, TEXAS. 


ox 98. T 
5-21-12 Mention this Journai 





p’s Ex, 
wor” fan 
Teachers’ Bureau, 


[Both Sexes.) 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, 
Musicians, etc. , to Coll , Schools, Families, 
and Churches. Also, ook-keepers, Stenog- 
raphers, Copyists, to Business Firms. 
MRS, A. D. CULVER, 
29 Fitth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
Mention this Journal 


TIME IS MONEY! 


TEACHERS! You can save time and money 
by using GRIFFIN’S GRADE and ATTEND 
ANCE CARD. Copyright 1886. Recommended 
>: Commissioner of Education and State and 

unty Supts. all over the U.S. Arranged for 
60 scholars. One day saved every month by 
using it. Send :oc for sample tothe Pub., JOHN 
A.GRIFFIN, Baker City, Oregon. 2-22-3t 


ENTS, LOOK 1 New price-list of Rug 
machines, Patterns, Yarn, etc., 
and book of beautiful colored pat- 
tern designs, FREE. 

E. Ross & Co., Toledo, O. 


Mention this Journai 


11-2I-1y 








5-21-ly 





ANTED—TEACHERS—Send toc (silver) 
W tor insertion of your name and address in U. 
S. School Directory for 189. It will bring you 
nundreds « f papers, valuabic samples, chances to 
make money, get situations, &c. ABNER. J. 
SMITH, Eastwood, Ky. 12 2:-3t 





and Girls send §Qc. for sample Self 

Boys inking Rubber Stamp, to print yourname 

on Cards, etc. Latestout. Agents wanted. 

E. 8S. MILLER’S Rubber Siamp and Printing 
House, Newark, O. 2-22-tf 
















VEN AWAY. © 
~ SEEPS. SIVEN Seeds (500 kinds) 
2*=' Guipg, and l0ct. Certificate for Seeds. your 
; choice, all for 2 stamps (4c). Flower lovers 
delighted. Teli all your friends. 

Cc. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


Send atonce. This notice will not appear again. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0 








We herewith present you 
the exceedingly valuable notice 
that we sell the so highly cele- 
brated Eldredge & Diamond Ma- 
chines extremely cheap at retail 
in unoccupied territory. Sent on 
. trial if desired. Special induce- 
ments and protection to good dealers. Liberal 
discount to ministers. Si Machines cheap. 
Circulars and information free. J. G. GEITZ, 
nt, {317 and (319 North 
10-20-6t 


Western 


General 
Market St., St. E 


Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


The standard writi 
the world; used an 
all leadin: 


machine of 
indorsed by 
houses and profession- 
al men. Full line of type-writer 
supplies. Send forcircular. — 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
808 North sixth Street, 
8T. LOUIS. 










1221-9t 





Please ‘mention this Journal in 
answering advertisements. 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
The policy of this institution is to make no prom- 
ises for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, sub- 
clinics, or any means for study and observation, 
that is not literally and righteously kept. Tux 
Thirtieth Annual Course of Lec'ures will bevin 
in Sept., 1889, and continue fer 
full particu , catalogue and Clinique, address 


E. Z. BAILEY, M. D., Registrar, 








x months. For 


THETEADING ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COUNTRY 
. Wood - 
METHODS tere: ENGRAVING 


iCVPaWEST 


THE 








GALL COMMERCIAL 
PURTOSES 


ferR°DUCTIONS °F 
VEN DRAWINGS,UNE- 
ENGRAVINGS MANUSCRIPT, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS MAYS 
ENGRAVING DIRECT FROM 
PH°TS GRAPH, NEGATIVESR 
BRUSH DRAWINGS. 


No HAND WORK,NO REDRAWING. ESTIMATE. 





SPECIAL 
TEACHER’S EXCURSION 


PARIS EUROPE 


WORLD'S EXPOSITION, visiting 
England, France, Germany, the Rhine, Belgium 
and Holland, Finest line of Steamers 
crossing the Atlantic. All travel and 
hotels FIRST-CLASS. LOW RATES. 
Rooms are Being Rapidly Taken. 
Send for circular, free. 

E. TOURJEE, 


Franklin Sq., Boston. Mass. 





BETTER iene 
Wa oes TEACH ; 





—o—_ 


BETTER FOR 
Teachers SCHOOLS. 


FOR FREE PARTICULARS 
Address the 


American Educational Agency, 


O. H. P. Grunpon, A. B., 
Manager. 
1104 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo 








ANY PERSON CAN PLAY the PIANO 

and Organ WITHOUT a teacher by using Soper’s In- 

stantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price $1.00. No pre- 

vious knowledge of music whatever required. Send 

for book of testimonials free. Address THE 

DORCAS MAGAZINE, 19 Park Place, New York. 
12-21-6t 


-§T.-|-JOSEPH’ S-|-JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the interests of Schools. 


Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph’s 
Academy. Send 10 cts. for a Sample 
Copy. Address 


ST. JOSEPH’S JOURNAL, 
South St. Louis, Mo. 


Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery, - 


Workers or Woop or Merat, 
without steam wer, using outfits of these 
Machines. can bid lower, and save 
more money from their jobs, than 
by any other means for doing their 
work. Also for 
Industrial Sehools or Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire jour- 
neymen's trades before they “go 
forthemselves.” Price-List Free. 
W. F. & JOUN BARNES ©O., 
Ne. 789 - Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 





1221-tf 

























only 0c. 3 books 25c, THURBER & Co. 





2.2034 Miehigan fxe., Chieago. 


100 Popular Songs 204 illus. catalogue, 
1-22-7t Bay Shore, N.Y. 


REWARD Cards, Christmas Cards, Reports 

Books, Engravings, etc. 15 samples for t'c.; 40 
samples for 25c. so Elegant Embossed Christmas 
Cards $1.00 40 choice chromos $1 co. Large Cat- 
alogue free. WILLIAM MORGAN, Publisher, 
White House Station, N. J. 


11,21*) yr Please Mention this paper. 





THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 

is full of useful information on Woman’s Handi- 
work, Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art 
N eedlework, and other household topics of practi- 
cal character. ge | lady should subscribe for it. 
Price 50c.a year. Address THE DORCAS MAG. 
CAS MAGAZINE, 19 Park Place, New York. 1221-6 


Can dy for s sample box at retail 
Candy 


by express, of the BEST 
2-22 -3t 





CANDIY IN AMERI- 
CA. Put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents. Ex- 
ressed to any address 
rom Denver east or Bos- 
ton west. Try it once. 
Address C. F. GUNTHER 
212 State St., Chisago. 


voces CORSETS 


Finished in three styles. Thread, Cloth, and 
Satin covered. Try them! 
Address The Warren Featherbone Co., 
Three Oaks, Mich. 
1-21 Mention this Journai 


NEW SCHOOL AID are the best anid 
cheapest system for conducting day schools in good 
uiet order. A set contains 220 large beautifu! 
chromo excelsior, merit and credit cards elegant! 
a eT hed in ninety diterent designs, 
price per set, $1; half set 110 cards 50c. CHROMO 
EWARD CARDS, pretty landscape scenes, flow- 
ers, children, birds, animals, etc., assorted, prices 
er dozen: size 2x3 % in 4c; 2 \%x4\ 6c: Bt 4% 
3 3% x4%12c; 3 4x5 % 18c; 4 4x6 25c. CHROMOS. 
size 5 4x7 % 20c } dipeoe o SCHOOL REPORTS. 
weekly or monthly, card board, 0c per doz; on 
thick writing paper 6c per doz. LPHABET 
CARDS, 500 large pein letters and figures printed on 
250 thick cards % inch square, 25c perset. READ- 
ING CARDS for little ones, ten stories 20c. TOY 
MONEY, like U. 8. coin money, on thick card 
board, $16 worth assorted for 25e. 200 New Patterns 
in Drawing 30c. Large set samples pretty chromo 
school reward, fine gift cards and teachers’ schoo! 
—— 2c. New price list and few samples free. 
Al rYnY by mail. Postage stamps taken. Please 
send a trial order. A.J. FOUCH &CO. 
9-21-9t ARREN P,A 














uR “Aids to School Disci- 
O pline’’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike—increase the attend- 
ance, prevent tardiness, and greatly 
relieve the teacher, as they discipline 
the school. Enclose 2c. stamp for 
samples. Address The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BOOK HOLDERS. 


THE Most Perrect 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
The ProgressiveEuchre Table 
Send for Catalogue. 
R. M. LAMBIE, 
39 E. 19th St., N.Y. 
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G Oats) eo 
Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 

The Best Fitting and Bes‘ 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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Punted for the Editors, by PeRR1N & SMITH, 
and “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted for transmission through the mails 
at second-class rates ”’ 





Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION at our best rates. 
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YEs, old travelers to the East take the 
“Pennsylvania Lines” from St. Louis 
and Chicago, and new travelers will 
do well to follow their example in 
this respect. ° 


= sé. 
vse 





Wuy be content with vegetating, 
or with the life of the patient donkey, 
whose time when not at work is pass- 
ed in eating or in kicking? Remem- 
ber that good books are the life-blood 
of the best of the race, and that like 
the blood of the martyrsthey are the 





And National Educator. 





St. Louis, March 9, 1889. 
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Tus school system, such as it is, 
is the product of a century of effort, 
and it needs and deserves enlarge- 
ment and encouragement and better- 
ment, for it holds vast possibilities of 
good to the people within itself. 

Beware, how you, by your act or 
vote, cripple or hinder it. 





Our teachers must so train and in- 
struct their pupils that their life- 
work shall hasten the time 


“When all men’s good 
Shall be each man’s rule.” 





Our whole life is God’s gift—and 
pray mark this: as the greatness and 
happiness of man’s life develops—the 
gift is greater and the love is greater. 
We could wish those who think there 
can be advancement in human life, 
and not increase of piety, to ponder 
this. It takes but a breath to utter 
it, it would take but a line to write it; 
but its significance seems to us im- 
mense, aud our schools should train 
pupils in this belief and in this direc- 
tion all the time. 

Gop’s universe, better understood, 
is precisely that teaching of God, 
about which there can be no cavil. 
If He exists (and who can doubt it? 
‘this certainly is the manifestation of 
himself tous. Now, unite these two 





together. On the one hand is science, 
teaching us to know God ; on the oth- 
er, a human life, growing ever more 
kindly, active, social, more opulent in 





seed of the church, 


all glad emotions and noble senti- 





ments, prompting us to love God as 
the giver of it; and how can you pos- 
sibly doubt that religion must ad- 
vance, and that it is ‘taught in all our 
schools? Religion we mean, and not 
sectarianism. 





You cannot turn out great self-pois- 
ed men and women by machine meth- 
ods, in our schools. There must be 
individuality and independent think- 
ing and acting. Let us see to this. 


LET us transfuse the souls of our 
pupils with visions of a glorious fu- 
ture, showing that every attainment 
hastens its coming—that, in attain- 
ment, it is now here. This is success. 
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ILL Dr. Laws produce the ‘‘Pe- 
tition’? Did he steal it? 

A correspondent of The Republic 
says that 

“Last summer a petition was sent 
to the Board by the Kansas City 
alumni setting forth specifically many 
charges against the doctor and pray- 
ing his removal. This petition was 
taken by Dr. Laws from the room of 
the Board of Curators, and if he has 
not destroyed it, it is yet in his pos- 
session. This man who declares that 
he isin fact but chairman of the fac- 
ulty, had the audacity to take from 
the Curators this petition, and they 
had not the courage to object. These 
facts can be proved.”’ 

Did Dr. Laws steal it? If Dr. 
Laws will send us that ‘‘Petition’’ for 
his removal—we will publish it, and 
not charge him a cent. 

Where is the Petition? Let it be 
published. 

This sort of “‘management’’ is not 
such as we can approve. We fear 
the people and the tax-payers will 
not approve it, either. 





Ir seems that Dr Laws claims, that 
if the official recommendations of the 
Committee are followed, and the com- 
mon school part is cut off from the 
University—or as a correspondent of 
The Republic puts it: 

‘‘When it is proposed to cut off the 
preparatory years of our curriculum, 


we are told by a fear-stricken coterie 
of boarding-house keepers aud even 





that we 


by members of the waned , 
eft if this 


shall not have 100 students 
step is taken.”’ 
Is not this brilliant ‘‘“management?”’ 





It will be seen by the report of 
the Committee appointed by Gov. 
Morehouse, consisting of Hon. J. Per- 
ry Johnson, Senator from the 24th 
District; Hon. Saml. K. Crawford, 
representative from Benton County, 
and Hon. John F. Morton, represen- 
tative from Ray County, to visit the 
various Institutions of Missouri, have, 
in thé discharge of their duties, ren- 
dered the State a very important and 
essential service. 

This report should be read by ev- 
ery tax-payer in the State. 

The President admits that they 
have expended more than double the 
money appropriated for repairs, but 
it is said that the person to whom 
this money was paid had the ‘dead 
wood’’ on them, and they had to pay 
what was demanded, or he would 
‘tell! and so the money was paid. 

Now Section 7256 says : 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent of the University, among other 
things, to superintend and direct the 
care and management of the Institu- 
tion and its grounds,” &c. &c. 

This, we presume is the gist of the 
minority report of Hon. John F. Mor- 
ton, representative from Ray County, 


which reads as follows: 


* * * * * * 
= 


“This institution has been under 
the present management for tu elve 
years, and the deplorable state of facts 
exists as above stated. 


Iam of the opinion that the meth- 
ods employed should be abandoned, 
or the person or persons in charge re- 
lieved of the management. For num- 
erous and satisfactory reasons, I be- 
lieve that the last suggestion should 
be adopted and the first would fol- 
low. JOHN F. Morton.” 





A correspondent. of The Republic 
claims that it can be proven that Dr. 
Laws has driven away students to 
such an extent “that there are more 
students from Missouri in thecolleges 
of other States than are now at her 
own University.” 
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WHEREVER there is a good school, 
the life of the whole people is invigor- 
ated thereby, so that our teachers 
render a full equivalent for the mon- 
ey they receive, many times over. 





THE process of growth and the 
needs of the human mind, are all un- 
derstood by the wise teacher and 
made personal and practical for the 
pupil. 





Iris said that when one of the stud- 
ents of the State University came 
out of Dr. Laws’ saloon in Kanzeas 
City, drunk, he put his hat on the 
statue of Washington, which stands 
near by, and pulled it over his eyes, 
so that the statue should not be a 
witness to his disgrace. 





The people of the whole State of 


Missouri will pull their hats down 
over their eyes when they come to 
realize what a moral monstrosity they 


have had at the head of the State 


University for the past twelve years. 
Dr. Laws will be principally con- 


spicuous in leaving an infamous mem- 


ory behind him. 


—_ 


THE Republic of a late date says: 





‘There will be no trouble in find-|ilization, which,with the vicious, and 
ing a competent teacher for every un-American heresies based on ignor- 
school, if the money is found to pay | nce, despotism and superstition, and 
for competence. That is the sensible | defying American principles, laws and 
thing for the State to do always—to constitutions, threaten to vitiate and 


pay for competent teachers.”’ 





A LETTER should frequently be} nounced ‘the farthest point in ad- 


written on the Blackboard by the| vance as yet reached by any age or 
teacher as a model for the pupils, | nation.’ 


showing the form, how to begin and 


end it, how to write the address, etc. 





LET us understand that the causes 
of events are the inate laws of things, 
and that when we hold six millions 
of people in ignorance we cannot es- 


cape the consequences. 





IGNORANCE and illiteracy is pagan- | of Education, that our prevailing illit- 
ism with its consequences and limit-| eracy and ignorance, whether slien or 


ations. 





aé 
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WE look upon this ignorance and 
this illiteracy with rather too much 
tranquility. It ought to stir us—to 
shame us into action—hot and con- 


tinuous. 





INTELLIGENCE enlarges men—gives | 8Y8tem, can undermine our press and 
Ignorance cripples and | °UT institutions, and overthrow our 


dwarfs them —limits and hinders | civil and religious freedom. 


them power. 


them. 


What do you stand for—vote for—| to favor an adequate appropriation 


work for? 





MICHAEL ANGELO said: ‘‘When I| needed :’ and that that time had come 
read Homer, I look at myself to see if| was shown in the Senate, especially 


I am not twenty feet in height!” 


Ps. 
ve 





From this work done by our teach-|and distinguished college presidents 
ers, proceed rays in behalf of intelli-| had never been advised, for their ar- 


gence, liberty, probity and heroism. 


~~" 
ve 





CARLISLE & Co. offer to the na-| need of assistance, and only required 
tion the wretched spectacle of the an- | to be left alone, to educate everybody 
nihilation of the intellect of six mil-| by self-help. 


lions of illiterates. Whatan offer! 


PASS THE BILL. 


on. JOHN JAY, of New York, in 
his plea for the passage of the 
Blair Educational Bill, says: 
‘* The senate bill, as Mr. Evarts 
showed in his recent masterly argu- 
ment, accords in its character and in 
the wisdom and regulation ofits meth- 
ods with the judicious and successful 
scheme of the Peabody fund. It has 
had the advantage of a singularly 
thorough scrutiny and revision by the 
most accomplished statesmen of all 
sections and of both parties in the 
Senate, and of educational experts 
throughout the land. It stands as the 
perfected embodiment of the Republi- 
can pledge to all sections of the Re- 
public. It was a pledge first to the 
South, which is appealing for Nation- 
al assistance against the illiteracy re- 
sulting from slavery, but made a 
double burden and a National danger 
by our conversion of the slaves into 
citizens with sovereign power. Next, 
it was pledge to the North, East and 
West, which are viewing with solici- 
tude rising sometimes atmost to dis- 
may, the multitude of foreign illiter- 
ates representing inferior forms of civ- 





undermine the American civilization 
which Mr. Orestes A. Brownson pro- 


In the great Christian Conference 
held at Washington in December, rep- 
resenting miliions of our most intelli- 
gent, far-sighted and thoughtful citi- 
zens, native and naturalized, no opin- 
ion was hailed with more perfect un- 
animity than the demonstration by 
President Eaton, late Commissioner 


domestic, unless corrected, purified 
and Americanized in the children by 
our common schools, will convert the 
suffrage itself into the most dangerous 
weapon with which the foes of Amer- 
ican liberty, who are now so desper- 
ately attacking our common school 


The pledge of the Republican party 


from the National revenue had but one 
condition, ‘Whenever the same was 


in the latter part of January, by proofs 
of which it would seem as ifthe learned 


guments seemed to procced on the as- 
sumption that the South was in no 


Every suggestion and 





South to cope with illiteracy alone— 
and among them was the rather 
guarded opinion of General Armstrong 
as to “ the evident ability of so-called 
border States to educate—not at the 
present time, but ‘in a reasonable 
time,’ all their children,’’ were com- 
letely answered and swept away by 
the testimony of the highest educa- 
tional experts and the most intelli- 
gent and well-informed citizens 
throughout the Southern States. This 
testimony was confirmed by the fright- 
ful statistics of the last census, show- 
ing that illiteracy instead of being ar- 
rested had increased and was increas- 
ing, and that Southern States with 
their best efforts pushed to the ex- 
treme limit of ability could not stay 
the progress of illiteracy and of the 
barbarism which attends it without 
the aid of the National Government. 
The ‘Charleston (8. C.) News -and 
Courier,”’ says of the Blair bill: 
Every day shows more and more 
the need of some such law. Every 
year that is lost means so many more 
ignorant and dangerous voters who 


have passed beyond hope of redemp- 
tion or improvement. 


Dr. Curry, long distinguished as the 
agent of the Peabody School Fund, 
and who may rank as the very high- 
est authority on the subject, says, and 
he is speaking of the children, not of 
the adults: 


Nearly one-half of the white child- 
ren and more than one-half of the col- 
ored are growing up without educa- 
tional advantages. The resources of 
the South are wholly inadequate to 
meet the heavy burden which is upon 
her. In her present financial condition 
universal education without Federal 
Aid is impossible. ... The South had 
in 1870, 4,189,972 illiterates, and in 
1880, 4,741,173, an increase of over one- 
half million in spite of the educational 
activities of the intermediate ten 
years.... The total number of males 
of voting age in the last election was 
4,119,908, and of these 1,363 844 were 
illiterate. Thirty-three and one-tenth 
per cent. of the voters in the South are 
illiterate. Of the illiterate 698 per 
cent. are colored and 30.2 per cent. are 
white. It is especially significant that 
these figures show an increase of illit- 
erate voters in the last decade. 


Judge A. A. Guntry, of Monroe, La., 
writes: 

Everybody who believes in public 
education is an advocate of National 
aid to education and fully recognizes 
the pressing necessity of extraneous 
assistance. 

The Rev. A. G. Haywood, agent of 
the Slater Fund, an expert of author- 
ity akin to that of Dr. Curry, writes 
November 24th, 1887, from Decatur, 
Ga , of the bill for National Aid: 

It is more needed in the South with 
each year: illiteracy outgrows wealth. 
The South is notable to carry its double 
burden of ignorance and poverty.... 
The South is not prosperous outside a 
few cities. 

This last fact seems to modify Gen- 
eral Armstrong’s remark about the 
marvelous prosperity of the South. 

Judge Beckner, an eminent citizen 
of Kentucky, writes as follows, from 
Winchester : 


I see no reasonable hope for schools 
for the children of this State sufficient 





opinion in favor of the ability of the 


next generation or two unless Federal 
aid comes right speedily. 


Judge Beckner referred to the work 
involved in the Senate bill as ‘enti- 
tled to rank third in the great achieve- 
ments of American statesmanship in 
the interests of humanity. First, the 
declaration of independence; second, 
the abolition of slavery; and third, 
provision for the education of the 
masses to whom must be entrusted 
the preservation of our liberties.’ 
(Cong. Record, p. 781.) 
Mr. Henry Coleman, a county school 
commissioner, writes from Eastman, 
Ga.: ‘Unless National aid is given, 
the public school system isin danger.’ 
Mr. C. D. Nicholas, of Mobile, Ala., 
writes that the States are doing as 
well as itis possible for them to do, 
but that ‘ their inability to meet the 
demands upon them is very plainly 
shown by the fact that there no is dim- 
inution in the number of the illiterates 
in proportion to our growing country, 
but rather an increase.’ 

Mr. Frank J. Wise, formerly secre- 
tary of the School Board of the City 
of Pine Bluff, Ark., but now of San 


Antonio, Tex., writes: 

The annual increase of illiteracy in 
the country, particularly in the cotton 
growing States, is in my opinion an 
indisputable and lamentable fact. I 
believe the census of 1880 will show it 
....Ifit be true that ignorance is 
displacing intelligence, which is the 
basis of our institutions, it is a ques- 
tion paramount to all others. 

From Texas, of whose ability and 
magnificent school fund so much is 
said, Professor Hogg of Fort Worth 
says: 

Illiteracy is increasing ata fearful 
rate even among the white citizens 
of Texas. In 1870 there were only 
17,505 illiterate white voters, but iu 
1880 there were 33,085. There you have 
the startling increase of white voting 
Texans of ninety per cent. The color- 
ed illiterates number 47,235 voters in 
1870 and 56,699 in 1880, an increase of 
twenty per cent. 
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MORE FACTS. 





HE ‘‘management”’ of the State 

University by Dr. Laws, secures 
one student from Ohio, and drives off 
26 students to Oberlin. It secures one 
student from Kansas, and drives off 
20 to her University. It does not se 
cureeven one from Michigan, but Dr. 


does not secure one from Massacliu- 
setts, but he drives off 23 to Harvard. 
He does not secure one from New 
York, but he drives off 9 to Cornell. 
Last year Michigan University had 
1667 students; but to enter the aca- 
demic classes in Michigan, students 
must pass examination up to the 
Freshman year ; ‘‘but when it is pro- 
posed to cut off the common school 
pupils from the State University of 
Missouri,’’ we are told by members of 
the faculty that we shall not have 
100 students left’’—so says ‘ one who 
knows,’ in The Republic of Feb, 17, 
1889. “One who knows’’ goes on to 
say, in The Republic of same date, that 
“There are now in the University 





for their proper education within the 


218 students, who were here last year, 











Laws drives 23 off to Michigan. He | 
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and 90 of these are from Boone Co, 
Only 101 have been here two years, 
and but 48 three years In 18:3 the 
senior class numbered 28; in 1884 12; 
in 1885 18, in 1886 9; in 1887 12; in 
1888 8. Last year the junior class 
numbered 25, and from that class we 
have now 11 seniors. This year’s ju- 
nior class has 11 members, and if the 
falling Off be proportional to that of 
last year, the next graduating will be 
There is a decided 
falling off in the attendance of old 
students, and the small increase in 
total attendance is due entirely to the 
number of new students in the pre- 
paratory classes.’’ 
rr 


MORE FRAUD. 


“My villany they have upon record.” 
y y Su 





R. LAws’ “management’’ of the 

State University is stated by 
‘tone who knows,’’ in The Republic 
of Feb. 17, as follows: 


‘‘Many come because they could not 
enter any other school pretending to 
bea University. Students who could 
not pass the exceedingly elementary 
examinations now required for en- 
trance, have been entered on condi- 
tion that theyshould take agriculture, 
and it is currently reported that a 
large number were entered this year 
who could not meet the requirements, 
in order to swell the sttondauen” 


The “stuffed elephant,” bought by 
a misappropriation of funds, is only a 
small fraud it seems beside some of 
the other ones perpetrated by the 
“management.’’ These frauds were 
so manifest that Hon. John F. Mor- 
ton, a representative from Ray Co., 
and one of the Committee appointed 
by the Governor to investigate this 
concern, says, in his official report: 

* * * * * * 

‘This institution has been under 
the present management for twelve 
years, and the deplorable state of facts 
exists as above stated. 

Iam of the opinion that the meth- 
ods employed should be abandoned, 
or the person or persons in charge 
relieved of the management. For nu- 
merous and satisfactory reasons I be- 
lieve that the last suggestion should be 
adopted and the first would follow.”’ 


What will the people, the tax-pay- 
ers, the Legislatare do about this 
“suggestion.” 


a 


ANOTHER FAILURE, 





Lor of circulars were sent out 

by Dr. Laws, to bolster him- 

self up, and, says a correspondent of 
The Republic, 


“Thirty-four replies were received, 
nearly all from alumni. One states 
no opinion, four are somewhat favor- 
able to the Doctor, while 29 declare 
his removal necessary to the ad- 
vancement of the best interests of the 
institution 

“Several ‘of these replies are from 
the best students who ever left the 
University. 

“Last June a petition was sent to 
the Board, signed by about 40 of the 
students, who asked the removal of 
Dr. Lawson the ground that he was 
an injury to the school and was driv- 
ing away the old students by his ty- 
rannical methods of government’’— 


and yet, ifi addition to his ‘stuffed 
elephant,’’ bought by a ‘misappro- 
priation of funds,’’ says the Commit- 
tee, tosave Dr. Laws’ note from go- 
ing to protest, in addition to this 
“stuffed elephant’’ attraction, one of 
his defenders comes forward to an-, 


‘“‘Work has been demanded by ad- 
vanced students in Mishnic and Mid- 
rashic literature more than once and 
in Arabic also.”’ 

Whew; just think of it—‘‘Mishnic 
and Midrashic”’ demanded !—and by 
whom? pray—if there are only to be 
Jive graduates! in 1889. 


$$ moa 


BEHIND THEM ALL. 


R. Laws’ ‘management of the 

State University’? has been 

such for twelve years that it has run 

behind even the common schools of 

the State. The Committee appointed 
by the Governor, ask officially, 

“Can it be urged truthfully that it 
has advanced and kept pace with our 
normal schools, our private colleges 
and academies, or even with our com- 
mon schools ?? 

It has run behind them all. And 
the Committee officially report to the 
Legislature that 

‘‘We find, much to our mortifica- 
tion, that the young people of our 
State go e/sewhere to finish their edu- 
eation.’’ 

Hence the “ additional suggestions” 
by Hon. John F. M: rton to the official 
report of the committee, seem to be 
timely and well put. 

They are as follows: 


“That this institution has been un- 
der the present management for twelve 
years, and the deplorable state of facts 
exists as above stated. 


I am of the opinion that the meth- 
ods employed should be abandoned, 
or the person or persons in charge re- 
lieved of the management. For nu- 
merous and satisfactory reasons, | be- 
lieve that the last suggestion should 
be adopted and the first would fol- 
low.”’ . 


OEE 


VERY SURPRISING. 





R. LAws’ management of the 
library of the State Unversity 
seems to be-like many other things 
— ‘very surprising’’ to the Commit- 
tee appointed by the Governor — at 
least they say so in their official re- 
port. 
The exact language used by the 
Committee is as follows: 


‘““Your Committee found a con- 
dition of affairs in the management 
and control of the library that was to 
them very surprising and wholly at 
variance with their ideas of what a 
school library was for and how it 
should be used. There is a librarian 
paid a salary of $600 per year, yet rule 
2says: ‘‘Itshall be the duty of the 
librarian to be in the hall of the 
University from the hour of 8:15 A. M. 
to 4 Pp. M. ofeach day, Sundays and le- 
gal holidays excepted;’’ and rule 4 pro- 
vides, among other things: Provided 
however and always, that no person 
whatever shall be allowed to take any 
book or pamphlet or other work out 
of the library hall. When it is con- 
sidered that the class work and reci- 
tations occupy the time from 8 A. M. 
to4 P.M, and that during all that 
time students are necessarily compell- 
ed to devote their entire time to the 





nounce that 


preparation of their lessons, it will be 


seen that under the operation of 
these very harsh, and as it seems to 
your Committee very unnecessary 
rules, the library is to the students a 
sealed book, wholly out of their reach. 

Instead of offering the facilities of 
the library to the students to occupy 
their time out of school hours, they 
are deprived of the great stores of 
learning and pleasure that the munifi- 
cence of the Staite has provided for 
them: these. rules close the library 
and yet inhibit the students from 
taking the books with them to their 
rooms. 


When your Committee expressed 
surprise at this state of affairs they 
were curtly informed that “‘the library 
was principally for the benefit of the 
faculty rather than the students.’ 

Your Committee had supposed that 
the University, its grounds, its appli- 
ances, its faculty and its library, all 
had been provided by the State for 
the exclusive benefit of the young 
men and women of the State seeking 
a higher education. Add to this the 
fact that poverty or other fact keeps 
many of the students at the Univer- 
sity on legal] holidays and during the 
holiday vacation, during which time 
under the rules the library is closed, 
it will be seen that the library is truly 
kept for the benefit of the faculty or of 
the librarian. 

Your Committee recommend that 
such a State of facts should by proper 
legislation be made impossible in the 
future; that these great receptacles of 
knowledge should be kept open for 
use; the librarian should be required 
to make the library accessible at rea- 
sonable hours both day and night, and 
also during holidays and vacations, 
and some plan should be devised so 
that the students in the University and 
Normal schools wishing to use the 
books might be permitted to take 
them to their rooms, under proper 
limitations to protect the library 
against loss or damage. The excep- 
tion in rule 4 in favor of the faculty is 
certainly broad enough to meet any 
emergency ; it reads: ‘“‘This rule shall 
be so construed as to allow the mem- 
bers of the faculty to retain their text- 
books and special works of reference 
pertaining to their departments, to 
take out of the library as many as six 
books at a time, to be retained but 
one week, unless renewed by the li- 
brarian’s permission, the character 
and titles of such books being at the 
discretion of the individual members 
of the faculty, provided that the cur- 
rent number of any monthly or week- 
ly periodical shall not be taken out 
except between the closing and open- 
ing hours of the library, under a pen- 
alty of twenty-five cents per day for 
failure. of return, and that any past 
number of such periodical be. consid- 
ered as a book under the rule.”’ 

While this exception is not unrea- 
sonable, it more glaringly shows the 
hardship and unreasonableness of the 








rule to which it is an exception.”’ 


THE President, Dr. Laws, is by Sec. 
7256 of the Revised Statutes, to have 
the ‘‘ management” of the State Uni- 
versity. 

The Committee appointed by the 
Governor report officially on his 
‘ management,”’ to the Legislature as 
follows : 


“In the mangement of the Univer- 
sity there are some things that we do 
not feel at liberty to pass over with- 
out notice, as they show the animus of 
the management and a disposition to 
do as they deem advisable, without 
regard to authority. 

here has been for some time in the 
museum an elephant, owned by a 
member of the faculty, bought with- 
out authority for the University. The 
Thirty-fourth General omen was 
asked to appropriate money for his 
purchase, but after due consideration 
refused to do so. Since that time the 
Board of Curators has, without au- 
thority of law, made the purchase, and 
actually paid some $1,100 out of the 
maintenance fund, and left a balance 
of some $500 or $600 yet to be paid.”’ 


ANOTHER SPECIMEN. 


HE result of Dr. Laws’ ‘‘manage- 

ment”’ of the State University is 

officially reported by the Committee, 
to the Legislature, to be as follows: 

“There is discontent and want of 
harmony among its faculty, that the 
relations between the management 
the faculty and the students are not 
harmonious, that the students have 
been denied that most sacred right of 
American citizens, the right of petition, 
and that there is want of recognition 
between the governing power and the 
students that must soon, if not reme- 
died by a change of management and 
mutual recognition of the rights of 
each other, maim and retard the Uni- 
versity in its great work.” 

The students of the University show 
evidence of good sense 4nd manhood 
by their ‘‘discontent’”? with such a 
state of things as exists under the 
‘*management”’ of Dr. Laws. They 
certainly ought not submit to any such 
tyranny and injustice as this “bully” 
attempts to enforce. 

They ought to rebelagainstit; there 
ought not to be—cannot be—‘“ har- 
mony’’ under such a state of things. 

Hon. John F. Morton a representa- 
tive from Ray Co., and one of the 
Committee says: 

“This Institution has been under 
the present management for twelve 
years, and the deplorable state of facts 
exists as above stated. 

I am of the opinion that the meth- 
ods employed should be abandoned, 
or the person or persons in charge 
should be relieved of the manaye- 
ment. For numerous and satisfac- 
tory reasons I believe the last seggee. 
tion should be adopted; and the first 
would follow.” 

rn. . ) 

Dr. Laws is an obstacle, and has 
been for twelve years, to the building 
up of the University, and not at all 
the means of its advancement, as sta- 
tistics and facts show. 

In fact the curators said years ago, 
that he ‘‘ bought”’ his ‘‘ continuance’’ 
of the position of President Heisa 
fraud, as reports show, that should be 
no longer tolerated. 

In this pee? let our teachers re- 
member, everyt ing must yield to in- 


telligence, perseverence and liberty. 
Press on! 
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It is the mission of every teacher to 
diffuse light, liberty and civilization— 
to dosomething more than echo the 
sterile platitudes of methods and text 


books. 
—_—_—_——w Oe 


A genius never treads upon a geni- 
us. Thereis room for all such, and 
the world waits for and welcomes 


them. 
$$ 


HAVEN is not a compensation for 
life, but the fullness and perfection 
of life. To this end our teachers con- 
stantly work-and this too is their 
reward. 

aictantaapsccacemellaa ila 

Wuar a regeneration of society our 
teachers bring by their work and 
their wisdom and patience. 

nee ee ae 

Wirn these faculties of sight and 
thought man is a progressive being ; 
he acquires knowledge, and with 
knowledge the power to choose right 


or wrong. 
a 


Our teachers must find out and in- 
vent methods for themselves, and viv- 
ify the thought and life of their pu- 
pils with their own genius. Let 
there be energetic action—not a dead 
repetition; an individual creation— 
not an echo of some dead fact. 

scala ili iscaciciiiaials 

We are glad to learn that Prof. 
J. U. White, Supt. of Schools in Far- 
mington, Mo., has consented to be- 
come a candidate for County Com- 
missioner of St. Francois county, Mo. 

Prof. White is eminently qualified 
for this position, and the people will 
do wisgly to elect him. 


He is a graduate of the Cape Gir- 
ardeau Normal School, and while he 
is and has been a close student he 
is a man of practical affairs as well. 

He took charge of the schools in 
Farmington when they had an en- 
rollment of about 200 pupils, receiv- 
ing $70 per month. This enrollment 
has steadily increased, until now it is 
over 400, and the people have wisely 
and steadily increased his salary each 
year for his efficient work. He has 
gathered a fine library for the schoo} ; 
is familiar with the needs of the 
schools of the county; he is not in 
any sense a politician, and this office 
should not be mixed up in any way 
with politics. He has his convic- 
tions. He is able, clear-headed, in- 
dustrious, economical, and a Chris- 
tian gentleman. We do not know or 
care to what church or to what par- 
ty he belongs; we never asked-him. 
We know him as an educator, vigil- 
ant and progressive, and he will, we 





are sure, be able to do for the schools 
of St. Francois county, with the aid 
of the teachers and people who elect 
him, what he has done for the schools 
of Farmington. This will be credit 
enough, and we hope he may have 
the votes of all the tax-payers and 
educators, for his intrinsic worth as 
a man and for the ability he has 
shown necessary to fill the position. 


——_——_pee 


SCHOOL ESTIMATES. 





AVE you looked over carefully the 
following “‘official form”’ for esti- 
mates for 1888 —1§89? It would be a good 
idea to compare it with theschool law, 
so as to have all the items carefully 
and thoroughly discussed : 
FORM FOR ESTIMATES FOR 1888—1889. 
To the County Clerk of Boone Co., Mo. 
Dear Sir: Please find herein Es- 
timate of the amount of Funds neces- 
sary to sustain the School in District 
No. 4, Township No. 41, Range 24 for 
the period of six months, and other 
amounts required. 
For Teachers’ Fund................. $300 (0 
For Building Fund................... . 400 00 
For Incidental Fund, Globes, 
Maps, Charts, Blackboards, 





PN HDs secu oxnas sasversax speunbees 100 00 
For Interest on Indebtedness... 50 00 
For Sinking Fund ................... 50 00 

| vatesewaenten bRasere $900 00 
Deducting Cash on 

BRE -cpccenascns conens tee ne 
Deducting amount 

estimated from 

Public Funds...... 50.00 200 00 
Amount to be levied 

on taxable prop- 

erty of the Dis- 

ee iisativtesinsatearsen 700 00 


I hereby certify that at the Annual 
Meeting, on the first Tuesday in 
April, 1889, it was ordered that schoo! 
be held for the period of six months, 
and that the various amounts above 
specified were appropriated for sus- 
taining and carrying on the same; 








that a majority vote was given to in- 
crease the levy to 65 cents on the $100 | 
valuation, if so much was needed to! 
raise the amount for Teachers’ and In- 
cidental Funds; that a separate vote 
was taken for building purposes, and 
two-thirds of the voters in the dis- 
trict voted in favor of the levy for the 
above amounts, and the other amounts 
are needed for valid existing indebt- | 
edness and interest on the same, | 
which are not restricted by the Con-| 
stitution to any definite per centum. 
JOHN Dok, District Clerk. 
The clerk will draw a line through | 
any portion of the certificate not suit- 
ed to the action of the meeting. 


Yrs—the Pennsylvania Lines form | 
a link in the band of carriers that en- 
circle the world, and the officers are 
concerned to make the traffic between | 
the Western States and the seaboard, | 
the North and the South, the safest’ 
and quickest—and they succeed! 











“Practical Suggestions.” 


The school terms—in the country schools are so short—only twenty days 
~~ month, for three or four months, only sixty to eighty days, of but six 

ours a day, 

The school terms, you see, are so short that parents of the children, school 
officers, teachers and all patrons of our schools, realize the fact, that for the 
time pupils are in the school, the best facilities should be afforded to enable 
the children to study to the best advantage and to get the most possible in the 
least time. In order to do this, itis a fact, that properly constructed desks 
and seats are an absolute necessity in every school house. 

Provision should be made for the seats and desks in building a school 
house, as much as for the floor or ro.f to the building, and at the same time 
these are contracted for. 

We call attention to this matter thus early and specifically, because we 
have found after an experience in furnishing school houses, extending over 
more than twenty-five years at this point, that great trouble and annoyance 
to the schools has been caused by the delay on the part of the school officers 
in ordering desks and seats early enough to get them and put them in placein 
time to be ready for use. From sixty to ninety days notice should be given to 
get out the order, and get it to its destination, to insure the desks being on 
hand and set up in the schoo] house when youneed them. Especially in these 
days of strikes on the roailroad and in the foundries and factories, 

It takes from $75,000 to $100,000 to keep up and on hand a full stock of all 
the varieties, sizes, and styles of school desks we manufacture, and there is 
no profit in the business to warrant such a large outlay of money to be locked 
up in stock. , 
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2 Look at this old Roox- 
| ERY! Nothing need be 
said of it. 

The picture is one of 
desolation and depravity, 
forbidding and repulsive. 
Don’t drive your children 
into such a “pen’’ as this 
| and keep them there six 
s hours a day and make 
© them sit on this old 


SLAB PUNCHEON SEAT, 


the legs sticking up 
two or three inches 
through it, with no 
back, and so high 
that the feet of the 
children swing mid- 
way to the floor, pro- 
ducing curvature of 
the spine and round 
shoulders, thus endangering their health and usefulness as long as they live, 
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IN CONTRAST TO THIS ROOKERY, WE PRESENT BELOW 








A MODEL SCHOOL BUILDING, 


That will seat 60 pupils, and need not cost to exceed from $300 to $600 all fur- 
nished with the best sittings,of MERWIN’s IMPROVED GoTHuIc Desks and Seats 

The facts are that school officers whose sworn duty it is to provide desks, 
and seats,,maps, globes, blackboards, and other necessary apparatus, delay 
ordering their necessary supplies until within two or three weeks of the time 
when the schools are toopen. Then the rush of freight is so great that goods 
have been refused or lain in the depot a week or more before starting to their 
destination; the teacher hired ; the pupils present; but nothing could be done, 
as there wereno desks and seats, val the school became demoralized for weeks, 
because the school officers failed to do their duty and order the seats and 
desks in time to have them on hand and in place when wanted. 

_ We repeat, orders should be given at least ninety days before the desks 
will be wanted, and we write this, to aid at least this year, in avoiding the 
trouble and disappointment those who neglect toorder in time, will experience. 
This delay and trouble can all be avoided by ordering the desks when the foun- 
dation of the building is beinglaid. All deske and seats should be ordered then. 

If this is done they will be on hand and in place, so that none of the 
short time the schools are in session will be leet in waiting for desks. A 
very important consideration, as you see. 

Now comes the question as to which is the best desk to buy. We prefer 
to quote what those say, who have used our desks for years, and so thoroughly 
tested their merits. As more than 500,000 of the “Improved Gothic’’ desks 
have been soldin the last twenty years we have been in the School Furniture 


| Business in St. Louis, and as many more of the “Combination” Desk and 
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Seat, we have of course a very large number of the best kind of endorsements 
of these desks from nearly every State in the Union. 

We present the following from Wm. T. Harris, late Superintendent St. 
Louis Public Schools, as a sample—which is good enough: 

GENTLEMEN: It gives me pleasure tostate that the desks and seats which 
you have put into the school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial, give 
entire satisfaction. MERWIN IMPROVED GOTHIC Desk and Seat, with which 





Desk and Seat. 


ou furnished our High Schools, are not only substantial and beautiful, but 

y their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, 
at the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. These considerations 
commend THIS DESK to all who contemplate seating school houses. 


Front Desk. Rear Seat, 


Respectfully yours, Wo. T. HArRRIs, 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Seats and Desks are 
made, to accommodate pupils of all ages and sizes. e give the number of 
each so that school officers may know just what size to order: 
No. 1, for pupils from 15 to 20 years of age. 
No. 2, for pupils from 12 to 16 years of age. 
No. 3, First Intermediate, for pupils from 10 to 13 pure of age. 
No. 4, Second Intermediate, for pupils from 8 to 11 years of age. 
Primary, for pupils from 5 to 9 years of age. 
ga Seats and Front Seats are made for each size, and for all sizes of 
upils. 
r Desks made single to seat one pupil, or double to seat two pupils. 
We manufacture a lower priced desk called the ‘‘Combination’’ Desk and 
Seat. Weonly make the ‘‘Combination’”’ Desks and Seats double for two 
pupils, no single desks of this style are made. 


How Many Desks How Many Back 
and Seats do you Seats to Start the 
Neod? Row With? 





Desk and Seat Rear Seat to start the row with. 


About forty thousand pupils now use this desk and seat in the St. Louis 
Schools, because it is so economical and so durable, and it can be sold for less 
money than any other seat made, and of course iti enables school officers to 
economize in expenditure, and invest some money in Maps, Globes, Charts 
and Blackboards. 

When the schoo! house is properly seated, a teacher furnished with these 
‘tools to work with,”’’ can do ten times more work with them, than with- 
out them. Hence in St. Louis where the schools cost about One Million Dol- 
lars per year, they economize by using in most of the schools the “Com- 
bination” Desks and Seats. 

Five Sizes of the ‘Combination’ Desk and Seat are made to suit children 
of all ages. 

Size No. 1, double, seating two persons from 15 to 20 years of age. 

Size No. 2, double, seating two persons from 12 to 16 years of age. 

Size No. 3, double, First Intermediate School, seating two persons from 10 
to 12 years of age. 

Size No. 4, double Second Intermediate School, seating two persons from 
8 to 11 years of age. 

. Size No. 5, double, Primary School, seating two persons from 5 to 9 years 
of age. 

Rear seats to correspond with any size desk. 

These desks are the plainest and cheapest in price of any manufactured. 
They range in height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or end pieces are 
iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, 
neater and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. 
Teachers and School Officers can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by 
the average number of pupils between 5 and 20 years of age. 


IS IT ECONOMICAL? 


This question is eminently proper. The Home-Made Desks are clumsy 
and ill-shapen at best; they cost nearly as much as the improved school 
desks to start with. They soon become loose and rickety, and then they must 
be replaced by others, and when this is done, you have paid more for your 
Desks and Seats than the improved style would have cost, and still you have 
a poor desk. So the question answers itself. It is Economy to buy good 
desks to start with—these will last as long as the school house stands. 

In conclusion—if you want your desks and seats on hand and in place in 
in the school room when your school opens, so as to save time and avoid 
pease order your desks and seats when you lay the foundation of your school 

sding. 

The desks and seats ordered need not be delivered until your house is 
ready, but in order to be sure of them, and to have them in place in the school 
room, order them when you begin to lay the foundation of your school house. 
For further information as to the price of School Desks and Seats, Teachers’ 
Desks and Chairs, Maps, Globes, Blackboards, &c., address, before purchas- 
ing elsewhere, 


THE J. B. MERWIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


1104 Pine Street, ST, LOUIS, MO. 





THE Missouri Pacific System will 
be in the field from Denver and -Pue- 
blo in the Northwest, and from La- 
redo, Dallas, Austin, Marshall, and 
the Iron Mountain Route from Little 
Rock, and other points in the South- 
west too, with their magnificent 
equipments and fast time to bring 
the crowds to St. Louis—and then 
the L. & N. will take them to Nash- 
ville for the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in July. 

It is to be in all respects a great 
meeting—great in its attendance— 
great in its attractions—great in the 
yrogramme of speakers to discuss 
important educational measures. 

Mr. John W. Mass, of the L. & N. 
R. R. at St. Louis, will have every- 
thing in order for a safe and delight- 
ful trip to Nashville from St. Louis. 





NEW TRAIN and SEW TIME. 


ages January 27th, the 

Jacksonville Southeastern Line 
will run a solid train between Spring- 
field and Peoria, leaving Springfield 
at 4.55 p. m., and arrive at Pekin at 
8.15 p.m. and Peoria at 8.45 p. m. Re- 
turning, this train leaves Peoria 7.50 
a. m., Pekin, 8.20 a. m. and arrives at 
Springfield at 11.30 a. m. 

This Road has also pnt on a new 
Passenger train, leaving Springfield 
6. am., and arriving at Pekin at 9.15 
a.m., and Peoria at 9.45 a. m., and 
connecting there with the C. B. & Q., 
Rock Island and other routes, for 
all points in the West, North and 
Northwest. Returning, this train 
leaves Peoria at 7 p. m., Pekin 7.30 
p.m., and arrives at Springfield at 10 
45 p. m. 








ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

for the use and convenience of the 
chairman of the Annual Meeting: 

1st. House called to order by Presi- 
dent of the Board, 2 P. M. 

2d. Election of Chairman and Secre- 
tary. 

8d. Annual Report of District Clerk. 

4th. Election of one Director, who 
shall hold his office for three years. 

5th. Election of Directors to fill va- 
cancies, if any. 

6th. The length of time the public 
school shall be kept open. 

7th. Shall the school be supplied 
with tools to work with, such as Maps, 
Charts, Globes, Blackboards, Erasers, 
Crayons, &c., and what amount shall 
be expended therefor ? 

8th. What amount shall be expend- 
ed for fuel, buckets, dippers, brooms, 
repairs, etc. 

9th. A vote to sell property and ap- 
ply the proceeds. 

10th. To decide proposition for 
change of boundary lines. 

llth. Choice by ballot for County 
Commissioner. 

12th. To increase the levy to 65 cts. 
on the $100 for school purposes. 

13th. To direct levy for building 





school-house of 1 per cent. or less in 





village schools, and 65 cents on the 
$100 or less in district schools. 

14th. To determine the location of 
school-house. 

15th. To decide for or against loan 
for building purposes. 

16th. To vote such a sum as may be 
deemed necessary for the purchase of 
district library. 

17th. For fencing and decorating 
school grounds, repairing and build- 
ing out-houses, &c. 

18th. Miscellaneous Business. 

19th. Adjournment. 


THE official form for estimates on 
page 6 of this issue, will be a good 
one to follow on the first Tuesday in 
April, in Missouri. Don’t forget Gov. 
Crittenden’s statement of the fact, 
that ‘‘parsimony towards education 
is liberality towards crime.’’ 

Liberal estimates should be made, 
so that the schools may be continued 
nine months out of the twelve and ar- 
rangements made to pay the teachers 
at the end of each month, as other 
county and state officers are paid. 








NExtT in value to him who gives us 
truth, is the writer or teacher who 
prompts us to search for it. 
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PURITY 
anoBEAITY 


Cuticura Remevies Curs 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 


FROM PimpLes to Scrorunas 

N° PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CuTICURA REMEDIES are held by the 

thousands upon thousands whose lives have been 

made happy by the cure of agonizing, humilia- 

ting itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the 

skin, scalp and blood, witn loss of hair. 

CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicuRA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it,externally, and CuT1cURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pim 
ples to scrofula, 

Sold everywhere Price,CuTicuRA, soc.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT $:. Prepared by the Potter 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, MAss. 

a&x@ Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


= Phegte, blacRheads, chapped and oily -@e 
= skin prevented by CuTicuRA SOAP. -@& 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 

ness speedily cured by CuTicuRA ANTI- 

\ PAIN PxasTER, the only pain-killing 
- plaster. 


LADIES 


Hao Value a Refined Complexion 
MUST USE 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER. 


It imparts a brilliant transparency to the 
skin. Hemoves all pimples, freck an 
discolorations, and makes the skin delicate- 
ly soft and beaut 
white lead or arsente. In 
pink or fiesh, white and 


. FOR SALE BY 
All Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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TEXAS. 


on. OscaR H. Cooper, State 
Superintendent, makes the fol- 
lowing comprehensive and eloquent 
statement of the unparalleled endow- 
ment for education in Texas. 

He says: 

‘““The public school system—com- 
mon schools, high schools, nor- 
mal schools, and university—is gigan- 
tic in its present proportions, and still 
more in its possibilities. It is splendid- 
ly endowed. The interest-bearing 
funds of the common schools and the 
university aggregate already twenty 
millions of dollars, while more than 
thirty millions of acres of unsold lands 
will swell the total, early in the twen- 
tieth century, to one hundred millions 
of dollars. Such an endowment of pub- 
lic education is unparalleled, so far as 
I know, not only in the world at pres- 
ent, but in the world’s history. Our 
system has its defects and its weak- 
nesses, but it has, also, its strength 
and its glories. It is imperishably im- 
bedded in the hearts of the people. It 
is working for progress and for right- 
eousness. It was the dream of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and the hope of 
the fathers of the Republic, and it is 
the privilege an duty of the present 
generation, finding it already estab- 
lished, to aid in making it sound, 
thorough, and effective.’’ 


ne 
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EXCELLENT WORK. 


= a Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, the technical branch of 
the university, has been generally 
fostered by the State, and is now bet- 
ter eqnipped than the university 
proper. It is doing excellevt work, 
and is an invaluable element in the 
development of the state. The pros- 
perity of this institution is doubtless 
due in a large measure to the appro- 
priations for its necessities made from 
the general revenue; and this fact in- 
dicates the desirability of appropria- 
tions from this source to the main uni- 
versity at Austin. This institution 
requires additional room, several im- 
portant professorships, and a largein- 
crease in its library, and provision 
should be made now for the amount 
necessary to complete the main build- 
ing. 
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\ \ J® note with pleasure evidences 
of continued progress and a 
deeper interest on the part of the peo- 
ple of Texas in their schools. 
Hon. D. F. Goss, County Judge and 
Ex- Officio County Superintendent of 


whole, however, are keenly alive to 
the importance of public education, as 
is evidenced by the fact that a special 
school tax of ten or twelve cents on 
the one hundred dollars is levied 
in each school district in the 
county. There is a manifest dispo- 
sition to raise the standard of scholar- 
ship, and to require a higher degree of 
proficiency on the part of teachers. 
The board of examiners will labor per- 
sistentiy to that end. Most of the 
school buildings are comfortable 
enough, but there is a lack of suffic- 
ient school furniture and apparatus ”’ 


eee 


CO. SUPERINTENDENTS. 


HH: W. R. Hayes, County Judge 
of Bee County, strongly urges 
the appointment of efficient County 
Superintendents, thus strongly and 
cordially seconding the efforts made 
by State Superintendent Cooper to se- 
cure this desirable result. 

Judge Hayes says: 

‘* From personal observation during 
my term of office for the past twelve 
years I think that county superinte nd- 
ents of schools should be appointed iu 
all the larger counties, say of one 
thousand and over scholastic popu- 
lation, and in the smaller counties 
county judges should receive increased 
compensation for attending to school 
affairs, particularly under the district 
system, where they have to make ab- 
stract of scholastic census and other 
like work that the assessors do in 
counties under the community system. 

However, I think from past experi- 
ence that the Legislature should do 
away with the community system and 
place all counties under the district 
system.”’ 








LONGER SCHOOL TERMS. 


ot T. J. Witt, County Super- 
intendent Bell County, makes 
many valuabie and timely suggestions 
in his report to State Superintendent 
Cooper. He says: 

‘* Almost all the teachers take great 
interest in the Institute and co-oper- 
ate to make it a success. In factit is 
the pride of every progressive teacher 
in the county. 

Thinking that an exchange of ideas 
among the trustees would lead to 
much good, I called a meeting for 
August 10, to which about one hun- 
dred trustees responded. They show- 
ed much enthusiasm in their work, 
and effected a permanent organiza- 
tion to meet quarterly to discuss such 
matters as pertained to their work 
connected with the schools. 

I beheve the schools should be 
graded, and teachers paid according 
to grade of school, and not according 
to grade of certificate. This would 
give us far more system, for the 
schools are permanent while the 
teachers constantly change. I am al- 
most persuaded that the money should 











give so much money to run the school 
so long, and itis worth just as much 
to teach twenty-five students as it is 
to teach thirty. 

We need more money. It is impossi- 
ble to educate thechildren with a four 
or five months term. 

I cannot see how the Legislature 
can refuse us six months as the Con- 
stitution demands. Itseems that their 
oath of office would remind them that 
in taking said oath they have sworn 
that they would carry out the provis- 
ions of the Constitution ”’ 


PROF. JOSEPH BALDWIN, 

PRESIDENT SAM HOUSTON STATE 

NOBMAL SCH ‘OL, HUNTSVILLE, 
TEXAS. 


‘The books, the arts, the academes, 
That show, contain and nourish a)l the world.” 


—SHAK- 


K EFNLY alive to all the influences 
XN which tend to strengthen, broad- 
en. upbuild the teacher, Dr. 
Baldwin sends out these words of 
strong, earnest pleading for all teach- 
ers to join the 


and 


READING CIRCLE. 

They are as important to the teach- 
ers of Maine as of Texas, and to the 
teachers of Florida as of Minnesota. 

Dr. Baldwin says: 

‘Culture should distinguish the 
teacher. Culture means much more 
than a knowledge of text books. 

The associations and discussions of 
the reading circle give its members in- 
sight into life and literature. Lines of 
reading and thought and work be- 
come broader The teacher becomes 
capable of leading the pupils up to a 
higher life, and becomes a fit compan- 
ion for cultured men and women. 

The reading circle cherishes the 
spirit of brotherhood. In no other pro- 
fession 1s association so necessary. 

The teacher works alone, and hence 
needs the help of the reading circle 
and the institute. In these meetings 





are a great brotherhood, each working 
for all and all for each 

Breadth, excellence, culture, broth- 
erhood—these are some of the fruits of 
well-conducted reading circles. Sister, 
brother, are you a member of a live 
reading circle? 

I congratulate you and your pupils. 
If you are not, I recommend you to 
speedily become an active member of 
a good circle. 

In case such a circle is not organized 
within your reach, unite with your 
fellow teachers in organizing and con- 
ducting such a circle. It will mark an 
era of progress when all the teachers 
become thus organized.’’ 

In this connection we commend also 
the wise words of Milton on books: 


“Books are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a progeny of 
life in them to be as active as that 
soul was whose progeny they are; 
nay, they do preserve, as in a vial, 
the purest efficacy and extraction of 
that living intellect that bred them. 
I know they are as lively and as vig- 
orously productive, as those fabulous 
dragon’s teeth; and, being sown up 
and down. may chance to spring up 
around men. And yet, on the other 
hand, unless wariness be used, as 
good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book: who kills a man, kills a rea- 
sonable creature, God’s image ; but he 
who destroys a good book, kills rea- 
son itself, kills the image of God, as 
it were, in the eye. Many a man 
lives a burden to the earth; but a 
good book is the life beyond life. It 
is true, no age can restore a life, 
whereof, perhaps, there is no great 
loss; and revolution of ages do not 
oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, 
for the want of which whole nations 
fare the worse. We should be wary, 
therefore, what persecution we raise 
agains the living labors of public 
men, how we spill that seasoned life 
of man, preserved and stored up in 
books; since we see a kind of homi- 
cide may be thus committed—some- 
times a martyrdom ; and if it extend 
to the whole impression, a kind of 
massacre, whereof the execution ends 
not in the slaying of an elemental 
life, but strikes at the ethereal and 
fifth essence, the breath of reason it- 
self—slays an immortality, rather 
a life.’’ 





onee 


IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS. 





on. J. McCILHANY, County Judge 

Callahan County, Texas, makes 

the following important suggestions 

to State Superintendent Cooper. He 
says: 

‘“‘The condition of the schools in this 
county is not az good as it ought to be. 
Some of the schools have been well 
taught, but not all of them. We can- 
not get first-class teachers for low 
wages—and that for only five or six 
months. Smart, capable men want 
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suggest that would have a tendency ' 
to make better schools, except to offer , 
greater inducements to teachers — 
higher wages — and thereby secure 
better talent and higher qualifica- 
tions. 

Two hundred and forty dollars a 
year for teaching—$20 per month for 
twelve months—is not much induce- 
ment for an intelligent young man. 

I think every county ought to have 
a superintendent.”’ 


—_ 
>< 


MORE MONEY. 








ROF. R. L. STANFIELD, County 
Superintendent Bexar County, 
makes many good points in his inter- 
esting and valuable report to State 
Superintendent Cooper. 

He says that ‘‘our Institute has 
been organized with a membership of 
more than forty. This is proving an 
effective means of awakening the 
teachers and arousing enthusiasm in 
the profession. 

The mere fact that the schools were 
to be visited and inspected by the 
superintendent has been an inventive 
to more careful and systematic work. 

I am almost ready to say thatI be- 
lieve it would be advantageousin this 
county to have compulsory education. 
Some classes pay so little attention to 
the education of their children that I 


am often tempted to believe that the 


law ought to interfere. 

Finally, give us more money — at 
least enough to have from six to eiyht 
months school, and we wlll soon have 
better teachers, and consequently bet- 
ter schools.” 





[We accede to the request of numer- 
ous friends in Texas to republish an 
account of our visit to that State, as 
the edition of the JouRNAL in which 
it appeared was long ago exhausted. 
—ED.] 


TEXAS REVISITED. 





CCEPTING a pressing and cordial 
A invitation to meet again and ad- 
dress the leading educators of this 
Empire of theSouthwest, we found all 
our expectations and prophecies made 
ou a former visit more than fuliilled. 

The only way to know Texas is to 
visit the state, tomingle with her gen- 
erous, hospitable, large-hearted peo- 
ple. 

Its traditions and history, its strug- 
les and triumphs, its majesty and 
magnitude, its wonderful climate and 
exhaustless resources, its giant pro- 
gress—its scheols, public and private, 
its unparalleled and unapproachable 
landed endowments to perpetuate and 
perfect its system of public education, 
culminating ina great State Univer- 
sity located at Austin, thecapital, and 
the most beautiful city on the contin- 
ent except Washington City — its 
churches and asylums—its railroads 
and rivers —its seaport and inland 
cities—its farms and ranches—its cat- 
tle, sheep and horses —its cotton, corn 
and fruit—its wonderful mineral 


springs, with their curative proper- 
ties, and the sea and surf bathing at 
Galveston and all along the coast —its 
latent possibilities, marvelous growth, 
and indescribable future. 

Where is the frame large enough to 
hold these pictures, or the pen or pen- 
cil brilliant or bold enough to ade- 
quately set them forth? 

It cannot be done. That master hand 
or brain has not yet been fashioned or 
taken shape that can properly illus 
trate and elaborate the extent and 
wealth and power of this Empire. 

Texas must now drop its old tradi- 
tion of the ‘‘The Lone Star.”’ 

Texas is the rising star, marching 
with giant strides to take the first 
place in the galaxy of states 

Like a magnet, Texas is drawing 
the flower and bloom and beauty and 
culture of the continent ‘o herself; 
drawing capital and enterprise, draw- 
ing mind and muscle, and organizing 
ability of the highest quality. 

There is roomenough. The climate 
is perfect. Intelligent, law-abiding, 
industrious people, no.matter from 
whence they come, or what their 
opinions may be politically, socially 
or religiously, are most cordially wel- 
comed. 

We visited Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Marshall, Palestine, Huntsville, 
Houston, Galveston, Austin, San 
Antonio, and several other important 
points. 

We mingled freely with the people, 
and during all this time we saw no 
disturbance and heard of none with 
one single exception, and that was at 
Galveston, where a young man had 
taken aboard too much whisky and 
made a fool of himself, as men gener- 
ally do under such circumstances, 
whether in Galveston, Texas, or in 
Boston, Mass. Whi-ky and manhood 
are always at war with each other, 
whenever and wherever they come in 
contact. 

Land can be bought very low in 
Texas, and now is the time to secure 
it; or it can be rented on sbares, if 
you prefer, and everything you need, 
but a house, and pluck, energy and 
capacity to manage, will be furnished 
and you share equally in the profit, 
be it more or less, whether you raise 
cotton or sheep or horses or corn or 
cattle. 

Good schools are being established, 
and are well patronized all over the 
State. : 

Churches are being erected, and 
new lines of railroad are being built 
and pushed on to speedy completion, 
with am abundance of capital—cross- 
ing and re-crossing each other at 
short intervals in all directions, thus 
bringing to the doors of all the peo- 
ple the products of all lands and 
zones and climes, and taking to all 
the markets of the world whatever 
the people have to sell. 

The Missouri Pacific and the Texas 


We had supposed we knew, from a sent a floral tribute to Hon. John F. 


careful and somewhat extended study 
of the map, and from a large corres- 
pondence, something about Texas. 
We confess we were mistaken, 

We never met a more intelligent 
circle of ladies and gentlemen than at 
Fort Worth, Dallas, Galveston, 
Huntsville, Austin, San Antonio and 
other cities. 

We never saw people more devoted 
and more determined to build up 
good schools, good churches, good 
homes, and good society, than these 
ladies and these gentlemen with 
whom we came in contact at the cit- 
ies above mentioned. 

You could easily put the whoie 
population of the United States 60,- 
000,000 people, into Texas, and then it 
would not beas densely populated as 
Massachusetts, and the religious fer- 
vor and heroic deeds of Plymouth 
Rock and Bunker Hill, glorious as 
they were, pale in the light of the de- 
votion of the Franciscan Fathers of 
the mission of San Antonio, and the 
Texae martyrs who died for liberty 
at the ‘‘Alamo.”’ 

Inspired by these lofty ideals the 
press of the State has become a Jead- 
er fully alive to the wants and de- 
mands of this intelligentand growing 
constituency—itself the defender of 
liberty, the support of law and order, 
and by virtue of this augmenting and 
extending its own influence and pow- 
er. 

Secure in peace, happiness and pros- 
perity, with such leaders, a great 
people follow, illuminating the cen- 
tury with every virtue as they pass 
on and up into history. 

J.B. Mi RwIin, 
Managing Editor AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION. 





A SPECIMEN. 


HE following is one of a large 
number of similar communica- 
tions upon similar points.—Eps. 
TExAS, Feb. 20th, 1889. 

EDITORS AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION : In reply to your request 
or inquiry as to the length of the 
school term and the wages paid, let 
me say of the length of school term 
here in this county—the average is 
about three months. Wages? One 
teacher gets about $75 per month; 
two about $48 each; others from $15 to 
$30. When paid? Sometimes at the 
end of the month, but most wait five 
or six months. 

School term long enough? wages 
paid liberal enough? paid promptly? 
Indeed, no! 

For Blair Bill? Yes, indeed, I am. 

Your petition for National Aid for 
Education will be put before our cit- 
izens atonce Your true friend in the 
cause, E. W. R., Prin. of School. 


> oa 


A correspondent of The Republic 
shows more of Dr. Laws’ ‘‘manage- 





Pacific Systems reach nearly all parts 
of the State direct from St. Louis. 





ment’’ as follows: 
“The testimony of 175 students,who 


Morton, to say nothing of the dozens 


| of letters going out almost daily to 


Jefferson City, all of which ask for 
reorganization, shows that Dr. Laws’ 
removal would be applauded by a 
large number of the students.” 


THAT CLUB HOUSE. 


HE location of the ‘‘Club House’’ 

for the State University by Dr. 
Laws, shows more of his management. 
The Committee say the Club House 
was erected. 

‘* Not on the part purchased, for that 
purpose, but immediately behind the 
University bullding and at the conflu- 
ence of the natural drainage of the 
campus, in a low, damp and illy- 
drained place, where, from the very 
nature of the ground, the inmates 
must be exposed to sickness and much 
inconvenience, reserving the five acre 
tract purchased for its location for 
somé other building in the future. 

The Club House, where one hundred 
young men were expected to live, was 


placed in a low, damp, unhealthy loca- 
tion.” 


What do the taxpayers, the 
and fathers of the State of Missouri 
say to such “management? 

Do they want it continued—do théy 
want to pay for a club-house where 
one hundred young men are expected 
to live—at the confluence of the natural 
drainage of the whole campus ?”’ 

This is the work of—and this is the 
‘““management”’—of Rev. 8. 8. Laws, 
M. D., D. D., LL. D., President of the 
State University of Missouri. 

How do you like it? What do you 
think of it? This is the reason why 
the Committee says in the official re- 
port to the Legislature that “we find 
much to our mortification that the 
young people of our State go elsewhere 
to finish their education;” and why 
Hon. John F. Morton believes that 


‘the Fae or persons in charge 
should be relieved of the manage- 
ment. . 


We rather think the Legislature, 
the people and the tax-payers will 
agree with him—if they are sensible. 

That “some other building in the 
future,’’ to which the Committee al- 
lude in the article above—bobs up se- 
renely in the hands of ‘‘the Universi- 
ty Carpenter” at Jefferson City, as 
follows: 
ee following bills were introdu- 








ced : 
By Mr. Kneisley—To appropriate 
$51,000 for erecting a rial. ¢ taaindeg 
school at Columbia on the grounds of 
the State University.” 


Will Dr. Laws get $51,000 more ? 
We shall see. 





Wo stole the Petition sent to the 
Curators of the State University of 
Missouri, signed by the alumni from 
Kansas City, for the removal of Dr. 
Laws? Will the Curators please re- 
port on this charge? What must be 
the influence on young men of a per- 
son who stands at the head of a State 
University accused thus, unless the 
accusation is disproved? Will the 
Curators, whose principal occupation 
seems to be to sneeze when Dr. Laws 
takes snuff—disprove or deny the ac- 





cusation ? : 
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THE enlargement of the mind by 
in-breaking of the light-giving power 
—this is the work of our teachers— 
this is their exceeding great reward. 


«aa 
_ 


Tue light that these teachers 
bring shall increase by its own incre- 
ment of power. Thisis their reward. 

Aaccteiinianeciindlla aad asaiamingende 

THERE is always and everywhere 
teeming life in Shakespeare. Hence 
itis good toread him much. 

ee ee 

Our teachers bring the children up 
to that window of their dream in life 
opening out upon reality. 


—> 








Tus huge gate of barbarism, open- 
ing upon six millions of illiterates in 
this country, is the anomaly of this 
nineteenth century. 





THE work done by our teachers 
comes to be an universal benefit, en- 
larging all‘our faculties and inspiring 
all the people as well. 


—_—_— 
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We must fight this battle of indif- 
ference and illiteracy with a giant’s 
strength. 





—> aa 
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LANGUAGE and intelligence can 
never be at a stand still—they grow 
constantly, or die. 





> a 
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FOUR, NEW STATES. 


“Thanks, my countrymen, 
My loving friends.” 





—SHAK. 


HE geographies will now have to 
be revised. 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Washington, are gladly welcom- 
ed. 

These four States--with nearly a 
million of people; with an accumnla- 
tion of property already of about 
$500,000.000; with good school sys- 
tems, Montana already paying out 
more money per capita for education 
than any other State in the Union— 
these four will increase the number 
of States to Forty-two, the number 
of Senators to eighty-four, and the 
membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to three hundred and 
twenty. 

We shall look for a strong rein- 
forcement of those elements of char- 
acter which will give added strength 
to the heroic and patriotic measures 
which make the nation strong in its 
onward and upward march to fulfill 
its destiny. 

Let North Dakota send to the Sen- 
ate such a man as the Hon. Homer 
ft. Sprague, President of the Univer- 








sity of North Dakota—a man who 
has shown himself to be a great or- 
ganizer,a man of great research and 
greater learning, a man of indefati- 
gable industry, of matchless elo- 
quence, a man whose whole study 
and career has been one continuous 
and successful effort for the unfold- 
ing and development of the nation 
through intelligence, industry, law, 
literature, art and religion. 

Let North Dakota elect such a man 
to the United States Senate, and the 
record that he will make will re- 
dound to her lasting honor and glory 
and to the prosperity and renown of 
the whole country. 





THE TEACHERD’ INSTITUTE. 


BY E, N. ANDREWS. 
“ His training such 
That he may furnish and instruct great teach- 
ers.” —SHAK. 





5 lptentont Aye, more than that, 
stimulating, inspiring, and (I 
think the word has become legitimate) 
enthusing. The name of the one who 
led the Institute—though that does 
not matter so far as my present object 
is concerned — happens to be Prof. 
Harvey of the Oshkosh Normal, Wis- 
consin. As one of those present said, 
**What he did not .kKnow about train- 
ing teachers was not worth knowing.”’ 
He seemed just the man to win pupils 
to his institution. 

However, I want toeulogize the well 
conducted County Institute, nomatter 
who takes the lead. The practical dif- 
ficulties of the teacher are met, for 
others are present who have had the 
same A teacher comes burdened and 
not a little disheartened. But the fact 
that others have had a similar exper- 
ience cheers one, while amid the dis- 
cussions, some lone pedagogue, like 
the young artist, dazed and almost 
dismayed in the presence of the work 
of an immortal artist, at last exclaim- 
ed, I too am a painter—lifts up his 
head and assures himself, *‘I too, am 
@ teacher.’’ 

And what a god-send is the Insti- 





tute, for many reasons. Itis next to 
a Normal School course. Itis such a 
course, in brief. The conductor occu- 
pies a very responsible positlon. 

If his plan be well defined in his 
own mind to meet the wants of the 
particular locality; if he have had ex- 
perienee ; if he be prompt and in earn- 
ect, and all foolishness has departed 
from him, happy the man in such a 
case and fortunate the teachers who 
have come together under such lead- 
ership. 

Tne Institute must, of course, be 
just what the leader makes it. And 
it is terrible hard work to lead such 
an organization for two days, besides 
making a speech in the evening to the 
general public. 


And what more useful position could 
a man be in than that of training 
those who are to train others? He 
helps the teacher to think—to think 
how he will teach others to think. 
There must be logie and psychology; 
there is the theory, then the practice. 
The ordinary teacher who neglects 
the Institute will remain ordinary. 
The ordinary teacher needs to be 
taught how to teach ordinary minds. 

The County minus an Institute, suf- 
fers a lossin many directions. The In- 
stitute has an elevating effect on 
everybody, just as does the public 
school itself. The time is well spent 
when the teacher closes school 
on Friday so as to attend the 
two days’ session. Let school boards 
encourage this. 

a s.r 

THERE is one unity only that is 
worth effort, that is the unity of “ ac- 
tion.” 

‘*Mistakes are a corpse, to be put 
away, buried. Action is life and re- 
generation.” Let us unite on action. 

When we stop, we die, and we ought 
to be buried—if we have friends. Our 
dyspeptic ‘‘ Joshuas’’ may call upon 
the light of intelligence to stay its 
course—but intelligence will now no 
more than the sun be arrested on its 
way. There is a better place for live 
teachers than a graveyard of methods. 





WE find that Dr. Laws has driven 
137 Missouri students out of the State, 
as their names are found in the cata- 
logues of several institutions ex- 
amined, leaving unreported such 
schools as the Kentucky University, 
Vanderbilt University, Northwes- 
tern University, and the Universities 
of Arkansas, Texas, Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and others. 


A correspondent of The Republic 
says that these students, driven off 
by the tyranny and brutality of Dr. 


Laws, ‘“‘must be the best talent our 
state affords, since they enter schools 
having no aS, departinent, 
and must be prepared for the rca/ 
college course before entering those 
schools. These are tae very students 
we ought to get here. Why they do 
not come is to be seen in the fact that 
the management of the University is 
unpopular with the students and 
alumni.” 


Did Dr. Laws steal the petition, so 
largely signed by the alumni, for his 
removal? 


This statement is also substantiated 
by the official report of the Commit- 
tee, and they state the reason also. 

The exact words of the Committee 
we quote as follows: 


‘*We find much to our mortification, 
that the young people of our State go 
elsewhere to finish their education ; 
that there is discontent and want of 
harmony among the faculty; that the 
relations between the masagement, 
the faculty and the students are not 
harmonious; that the students have 
been denied that most sacred right of 
American citizens, the right of peti- 
tion. 





Of course, no student who respects 
himself, will submit to any such ty- 
ranny as is here officially reported. 
No student ought to submit to such 
‘“‘management,”’ 

Here we find the reason why “there 
are more students from Missouri in 
the colleges of other States, than are 
now at her own University.” 

. SEED TIME. 


**Can you look into the seeds of time?” 





—SHAK. 





ORTY-SEVEN days in a year! 
That is the seed time on the 
average in the South Central States, 
viz., Kontucky, Tennessee Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas, 

What could a farmer do with a to- 
tal of forty-seven days’ work in a 
year? What could a mechanic do with 
the wages of only forty.seven days in 
a year? Starve, or nearly starve. 

Sixty-seven days ina year! 

That is the average school time or 
seed time in the South Atlantic States, 
viz , Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, as far as tabulated. 

Some do better. South Carolina 
makes it seventy-two days; Virginia 
112 days; Georgia 132; Maryland 190 
—the average duration of schools in 
days. But summing up the total at- 
tendance as equivalent to the attend- 
ance of each person from six years of 
age to fourteen, it sinks to 67 days. 

Of course, many children have at- 
tended school much more, but it is 
sad to know that many others have 
not been in school altogether more 
than 25 or 30 days during the whole 
year. What could they learn? What 
could they remember? How they 
hinder and retard others, besides in- 
juring themselves! It breaks the 
ranks. 

Parevts, send your children to 
school, whatever you lose by it—for it 
is their seed time of life. 

Parents, as you would not starve 
your children, as you would not stunt 
them into dwarfs, so donot starve nor 
dwarf their minds nor their souls. 
The more you can do for them now, 
the more they can do and will do for 
you in old age. 





LEVI WELLis Hart. 
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HON. J. L. M. CURRY, 


GEN. AGENT OF THE PEABODY FUND. 
“Ignorance is the curse of God; 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to 
heaven.” —SHAK. 





E make extracts only at this 
‘time of the great speech de- 
livered in response to an invitation 
extended in a joint resolution of the 
Fenate and House of Representatives 
of Alabama, Feb. Ist. 
* * * * 
‘‘You are here as law makers for the 
public weal. You were chosen be- 
cause of the supposed and asserted 
qualification to provide for the honor, 
the interests and the welfare of the 
people. It is fortunate that we can 
sometimes lift ourselves above the 
plane of party politics and selfish in- 
terests, and consider questions which 
are general, comprehensive, State 


embracing. 


Many measures are before you 
which are local, or of a secondary and 
inferior character. They are limited 
in application, and temporary and 
short-lived in their effects. There is, 
however, one subject, 

GENERAL EDUCATION, 
vital and paramount, which concerns 
all. There is not a neighborhood, nor 
family, nor child, which is not inter- 
ested in this subject. 

Because it is a matter of general 
concern, it must not cease to be 
of individual concern. Ordinar- 
ily what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business; but Public Schools, 
afficting and embracing the whole 
State, from Lauderdale to Henry, 
from Jackson to Mobile, must not be 
transferred to this commaittee or that 
man exclusively. 

The responsibility is personal as 
well as general, and no representa- 
tive can be true to his_ obligations 
who is indifferent to or neglectful of 
the cause of general education. 

The Constitution of Alabama recog- 
nizes the obligation. There is an ex- 
plicit mandate to maintain public 
schools, and rightly so, for education 


is a universal right, and wherever 
there are universal rights there are 
universal correlative duties. This 
universality of right grows out of the 
nature and needs of man. Itis contrary 
to the course of nature and to the 
Divine character to endow a being 
with capacities never tobe developed. 
Society, civilizatien, government, 


christianity, public good and priv- 
ate good, require the develop- 
ment of these faculties to the 


highest degree of potency. Ed- 
ucation and culture are the conditions 
of highest usefulness. Society, Ala- 
bama, cannot afford to have a thou- 
sand, or one, of the children to grow 
up undeveloped and imperfect, if by 
available means the one or the many 
can be fitted for the highest duties ot 
society and citizenship. 

Every child has a right to an edu- 
cation at public expense. This is a 
debt property owes for its recognition 
and security. 

The right to be educated is as sa- 
cred as the right to be free, and it 
should not depend on charity or the 
whims of the community. 

Secondly, local revenues are need- 
ed. When people at home tax them- 
selves for schools, they feel more in- 
terest in the schools, watch more 
carefully the expenditure of money, 
and interest themselves more in the 
character of the teaching. When 
money is paid directly, more local 
pride is aroused, and the schools in- 
crease in value and efficiency. Some 
of the cities and towns are doing 
splendidly; others make large in- 
vestments in court-houses and jails, 
and do little for the accommodation 
of the children. 

The Superintendent, studying the 
educational wants, has urgently ad- 
vised local taxation for making effic- 
ient the school system. 

Having given some investigation 
and thought to this matter, I wish to 
add my deliberate and earnest ap- 
proval to his recommendation. The 
schools need and must have the ac- 
tive co-operation of the communities 
in whieh they are located. 

[To be continued.] 

At the base and on the summit of 
society, in all ranks of life, this new 
welfare our teachers bring becomes 
visible. Let us compensate them 
properly and fully for this work. 








It is not the possession of a fact 
quite so much, as the acquisition of 
it, which brings pleasure and power 
to the pupil. 


THE pen and the press repeat, pro- 
long, and redouble the highest en- 
joyment we possess—the luxury of 
reading and the triumph of thinking. 








A MAN is a bundle of relations, a 
knot of roots, whose flower and fruit- 
ageis the world. Do we train and 
educate on this enlarged and ex- 
tended basis? 





INVENTION and creation bear the 
stamp of intellect and genius; only 
the commonplace teachers sigh, and 
want, and wait for ‘‘methods’’—bur- 
dened so much with the fear of ‘‘mis- 
takes” as to be incapable of original 
action. 





OF course knowledge must precede 
thought, and thought must precede 
action—knowledge, thought and ac- 
tion are the secret of power. Carlisle 
and his co-conspirators would hold 
six millions in the bondage of ignor- 
ance to deprive them of kn .wledge 
and its outcome. 

What a political and moral mon- 
strosity is such a conspiracy in a Re- 
public! Out upon such barbarism! 
Let the four hundred thousand teach- 
ers see to it that such treason does 
not go unwhipped of justice. 





WI1rH the spread of intelligence by 
the Schools among the people, gleams 
of victory shine even now, lighting up 
the brow of every faithful teacher 
with an unquenchable radiance. 





EXCELLENCE. 





N the achievement of excellence, 
breadth must be combined with 
depth, the power to conceive with 
grasp of detail. The larger the un- 
dertaking, the more precise must be 
this grasp of detail that every part fit 
its purpose. 
stand out more clearly than in the 
conduct of a great railroad. 

Conceded to be the finest railway 
system in the world, the Pennsylvan- 
ia Lines owe their prominence to a 
management that joins comprehensive 
foresight with watchfulness of opera- 
tions the most minute. A link in the 
band of carriers that encircle the 
world, its officers are concerned in the 
traffic between the Western States 
and the seaboard, the North and the 
South. 

They study the products of the 
mines, the fields and the forests, the 
causes that affect the ebb and flow of 
travel, and every detail of construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation, of the 
finances and accounts is watched with 
equal vigilance. Every rail must con- 
form to a certain standard ; every tie 
must pass inspection ; every car and 
every locomotive is built after designs 
that have taken years to perfect. Ev- 
ery bit of wood, iron and steel is ex- 
amined, every wheel and axle tested, 
every valve and boiler tried. The 
shape and size of every plate, bar, 
bolt, nut, lock, key, arm, hinge, screw 
has been studied. The variation in 
height of rails on curves, the height 
of station platforms above the track 
the briefest and most exp‘icit «xpres- 
sion of a train order, the kind and col- 
or of paper upon which tickets should 
be printed, the best paint for coaches, 
whether brakemen’s ladders should 
be at the side or ends of freight cars, 
are instances that do not begin to give 





an idea of the number and variety of 


In no instance does this |’ 


; questions that have been met by the 


Pennsylvania officers with delibera- 
tion and experiment. 

The results speak for themselves in 
the prompt and safe running of 
trains, in the vigor and precision of 
the working of the great system. 

On the Pennsylvania Lines nothing 
is done at hap hazard. Decisions from 
a central authority secure uniformity 
of procedure over the vast territory 
covered by its tracks, and frequent 
consultation of officers and employes 
bring forth suggestion and discussion 
of improvements. Old tra‘elers to 
the East do not need to be told to take 
the Pennsylvania Lines. 

They present a system of through 
train service that hs never been 
equaled on the American continent. 
On fast express trains PuJ]lman Vesti- 
bule Cars run through to Pittsburgh. 
Harrisburg. Baltimore, Washington, 
Philadelphia, and New York. The 
freedom from dust, smoothness of the 
track, and the comforts and conveni- 
ences on every hand make travel a 
pleasure. 

Full information regarding the 
Pennsylvania service can be obtained 
by addressing E. A. Ford, Gen. Pass. 
Agent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





What is genius but the writing of 
facts and ideas inanew order. Can 
we not all do this? 





It is not quite so much the end of 
the journey, for which our teachers 
are preparing their pupils, as it is to 
prepare them for the journey itself. 
In doiug one they do both, and so 
render us a full equivalent for all we 
do for them. 





Our. teachers, by virtue of their 
work, become the champions of liber- 
ty in literature, the champions of lib- 
erty in politics, and so work for the 
emancipation of the human race. All 
honor to them for their devotion to 
principle. 





Let there be flexibility in our sys- 
tems of education, and then there will 
be fertility of thought and variety of 
expediency and expression—in other 
words, “genius” in our teaching. 





Our teachers reveal and give to 
the rising generation glimpses of the 
laws, the morality, the arts, civiliza- 
tion and humanity of the period. 





Grammar gives to the pupil the first 
consciousness of the mind itself as in- 
strument. The formation of language 
exhibi's the stages by which a pure 
intellect becomes master ofitself. The 
profound analysis and superior grasp 
of thought which grammar gives, as 
compared with mathematics and phy- 
sical science for example, has long 
been noticed by educators. It is em- 
phatically a culture study. It marks 
the educated man from the illiterate ; 
the former uses language with con- 





scious skill, the latter without it. 
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Your work as a teacher—if it is 
genuine—is an instructor of your own 
soul and its needs and wants. 








~~ 


WE must so teach and train our 
pupils as to bring their energies into 
contact with the great social problems 
of the day—so educate them as to en- 
able them to bring solutions of these 
problems. 





Our teachers, by their work, in- 
crease and augment the power of the 
pupil; by this they win strength— 
they make gain—they are better to- 
day than yesterday. So our teachers 
give the public constantly more than 
they receive. 





Our teachers believe in and lean 
upon the future with a lofty faith 
that their work will be vindicated— 
and it will be. 








OBJECT TEACHING. 


Tis asettled fact in education that 
the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased ; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced ; the discipline im- 
proved ; andthe effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given tinre. 

WHAT IS THE CosT? 

Only ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe,Blackboards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $8.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there are 
thirty pnpils, it would be ten cents per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writing, etc.? 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles be provided for every 
school without further delay. 





OUR tax-payers and school officers, 
tov understand now that good, Black- 
boards all around the school-room; a 
good set of outline Maps, and an eight 
inch Globe, are, to the teacher in his 
work, what the sledge hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
“tools to work with,” but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district, however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
| made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school-house or the 
floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them ; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see secs. 43 and 48) that directors shall 
provide these necessary articles. ” 





GET some ‘tools to work with,’ 
early in thesession, You can do ten 
times as much work and ten times 
better work, with Blackboards, Maps, 
Globes and Charts, than you can do 
without these * helps.” 

Get ‘some tools to work with.” 

LS ETE 

Tus work of spreading inteliigence, 
in which our teachers are engaged, 
will make a brilliant page in our his- 
tory, and it will come to be the crown- 
ing glory of thisage. 





pes 
THE fallen soul is uneasy in its 
darkness and shame. 





The Right and the Power of the 
State to Tax the Property of 
the State to Maintain 
Public Schools. 





BY HON. H. C. BROCKMEYER, 





s the provision made by the State 
for the maintenance of the 
schools is the peculiar feature on ac- 
count of which they are called ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Schools,’’? I presume I shall be 
speaking to the purpose, if I present 
some reflections upon the relation 
which the common school sustains to 
the State in general, and upon the 
power of the State to sustain such a 
system by taxation in particular. Of 
course, when I speak of the power of 
the State to do this or that, I do not 
mean to speak of a mere arbitrary 
power. On the contrary, I desire to 
investigate the conception of a State 
as such, and see whether the exercise 
of the power in question is justified by 
that conception. 

The next step would be to see 
whether this conception of the State 
is true or at least, whether it pos- 
sesses validity for the public con- 
sciousness. 

In this I am pursuing the beaten 
path of discussion upon this subject. 
They generally start with the as- 





sumption, more or less clearly de- 
fined, that the State is an instrument 
for the accomplishment of certain 
purposes mo:e or less extensive. In 
this country, the conception furnished 
by Daniel Webster, and by him de- 
duced apparently from the political 
theories of John Locke, that the State 
is aa instrument for the protection of 
life and property, is the one usually 
employed. It is then shown, more or 
less conclusively, that the State can 
best accomplish this purpose by 
creating a common school system, and 
statistics are produced to show that 
education has a tendency to diminish 
crime. Besides, as property and its 
existence is the essential element for 
the sake of which the government and 
its institutions are taken to exist, itis 
further shown that education increas- 
es the value of labor, and thus facilit- 
ates the production of property. 


Whatever validity this argument 
may possess as against those who op- 
pose the Public School system on ac- 
count of the sacredness of private 
property, it is obvious that it can 
never guide us to any conclusive re- 
sult. Without going into its defects 
in detail, it is sufficient here to point 
out the fact that this conception of 
the State at its foundation is extreme- 
ly partial, and if taken as exbaustive, 
wholly vicious. This is at once ap- 
parent, if we but remember that there 
is not a watch-dog in this, or any other 
state, butthatis kept for this very pur- 
pose—‘‘the protection of life and prop- 
erty’? — for the accomplishment of 
which the Government is said to exist. 
But a conception of the final end of gov- 
ernment which p!aces the State on a 
level with a common cur, cannot 
claim serious attention at our hands, 
especially when itis apparent at the 
first glance that it does not even an- 
nounce one —the police funetion of 
government in its entirety. Without 
reference, therefore, to the history of 
the United States during the last ten 
years for the utter refutation of this 
conception, we may proceed at once to 
the inquiry, What is an adequate con- 
ception of the State? Or if we desire 
to accommodate ourselves to the usual 
mode of statement and reflection, 
‘““Whatis the purpose for which the 
State exists ?’’ 

Plato, in some part of his Republic, 
says: ‘“Itis, therefore, necessary that 
all men should be governed by the 
god-like; by ail means from within if 
possible, but if not, then from with- 
out, so that they may obtain some 
benefit at least.” . 

Now, if we remember that the god- 
like in human conductis the just, then 
there can be no difference of opinion 
among us as to the correctness of the 
statement, ‘ that all men should be 
governed by the god-like.” Butif we 
agree that this is true absolutely, 
without any reservation or exception, 
that justice should govern man, then 
it would appear that whatever instru- 





mentality may be employed for the 





government of man, the purpose of 
that instrumentality can only be the 
rendering of justice supreme over the 
conduct of man. But this would fur- 
nish us with an entirely different con- 
ception of the purpose for which gov- 
ernment exists. For instead of having 
the existence of property as the final 
end, we have justice as the final end 
of the State. 

If we proceed to examine the actual 
government of our State with this 
conception of the purposes for which 
it exists, we have 

Ist. The Legislative function, which 
defines the just for the citizen, in the 
enactment of the law. 

2d. The judicial function which 
applies this definition in the particu- 
lar instance, in the administration of 
the law. 

8d. The executive function which 
executes the just, as defined by the 
law and ascertained by the adminis- 
tration of the law, and thus enforces 
obedience to the just. 

Thus far it would appear that we 
have no difficulty in recognizing the 
purpose for which all government ex- 
ists in the organic functions of the 
actual government ofour State. There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
exercise of these functions is warrant- 
ed by the purpose for which they 
exist. But if the exercise of these 
functions is thus warranted, then the 
non-exercise thereof, causes a failure of 
the accomplishment of the purpose for 
which they exist; that is to saya fail- 
ure on the part of the government to 
define the just for the citizen, to ad- 
minister justice by the application of 
this definition, and a failure to execute 
justice when ascertained, or a failure 
on the part of the government to ex- 
ercise any one of these functions is a 
failure of the government to accom- 
plish the purpose for which it exists. 
Hence it is not merely right for the 
government to exercise these functions, 
but it is also its duty toexercise them, 
and more than that, it is the necessity 
of its very existence. 

But the first of these. the legislative 
function, involves in the practical ex- 
ercise thereof : 

Ist. A definition of the just—the en- 
actment of the law. 


2d. The rendering of a knowledge 
of this definition of the law possible to 
the citizen—the promulgation of the 
law. For the purpose of the function 
is to define the just for the citizen; 
not merely a definition of the just in 
general. These two requirements are 
of equal validity; a compliance with 
the one without a compliance with 
the other, vitiates the exercise of the 
whole’ function, as is illustrated by 
the instance of Caligula, the tyrant of 
Rome. But how is this knowledge of 
the law to be rendered possible to the 
citizen which the practical exercise of 
the function demands? A publication 
of the law by word of mouth in the 
hearing of each and every citizen of 
the State. This is one method, but 
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hardly practicable. The publication | 


of the law in a printed book and a de- 
posit of that book in the different coun- 
ty seats throughout the State, where 
every citizen can inspect it, this is the 
method practiced. But this takes for 
granted that every. citizen can read 
that book, a wholly unwarranted pre- 
sumption, unless the State has first 
rendered it possible for each and 
every citizen to acquire the art of read- 
ing and understanding that book. 
Without this, the State has failed to 
exercise the first of its functions of de- 
fining the just for the citizen, and 
without this, the other functions, 
whose purpose is to enforce obedience 
to the just, as defined in the law, are 
suspended. For nothing could’ be 
more absurd, than to demand obed- 
ience to a law, a knowledge of which 
was not first rendered possible to him 
of whom the obedience is demanded ; 
and the enforcement of obedience un- 
der such circumstances is unmitigated 
tyranny. 

Thus, then, Mr. President, we find 
the exercise of one of the essential 
functions of our government impossi- 
ble, without some provision by which 
it is rendered possible for each and 
every citizen to acquire theartof read- 
ing and understanding the law that 
governs him. The same purpose, there- 
fore, which created the function, and 
rendered its exercise imperative, also 
demands that this provision should be 
made. 

But Mr. President, in using the ex- 
pression just now —‘* the law that 
governs him’’—another side of this 
subject arises before my mind. And 
that is, that obedience to the law is 
not all that the State of Missouri de- 
mands of its citizens. This, indeed, is 
but the humblest demand. And, if 
we recognized it as incumbent upon 
the State, that, before it could de- 
mand obedience to its law from the 
citizen, it should render a knowledge 
of the law possible to the citizen, what 
shall we say of the duty of the gov- 
ernment in this respect, when we find 
that if demands not merely obedience 
to the law, but also that the citizen 
should make the law. 

If we refer back to the words of 
Plato, we find that the whole quota- 
tion is as follows: ‘‘It is, therefore, 
necessary, that man should be gov- 
erned by the god-like by all means, 
from within if possible, but ifnot then 
from without, so that they may obtain 
some benefit at least.’”’ Here it will be 
perceived that the philosopher lays 
great stress upon the manner in which 
the just is brought to bear upon hu- 
man conduct, He says by all means 
from within, if possible, and this in- 
deed is the full demand made of a 
good citizen by a republic, that he be 
governed by the just, the god-like, 
from within. For him it is not suf- 
ficient to obey the law, nor yet to bea 
law unto himself, but he must also be 
a law unto others—the law in its uni- 
versality. But this requires that he 





should know the law, not merely as 
the law of the land, but as his law—as 
the law of his existence—as the etern- 
al truth of that existence. It is only 
this knowledge of the law riveted up- 
on his innermost conviction by a clear 
perception of its universal application, 
that strips the law of its externality 
to him that makes it his own, and it 
is only when he stands in this rela- 
tion to it that it can be said of him 
that he is governed by the god-like— 
by the just from within. And is it not 
obvious that unless a majority of the 
citizens of a republic stand in this re- 
lation to the law, that such a form of 
government is the greatest absurdity 
that can be announced? From whom 
is the law to be derived, if not from 
them, and how is it to bederived from 
them ifitis not within them. 

But how is a majority of the citizens 
of the republic to be brought into this 
relation to the just? 

Human culture may be defined as 
the process by which man enters into 
conscious relation to the god-like in 
general, whether under the form of 
the true, the realized just, the good, 
or the beautiful. This may be re- 
garded as the end of human exist- 
ence. And if culture is the end of 
life, then education is the art which 
teaches man how to cultivate him- 
self. For it may be said, in passing, 
that an education may be conferred 
upon man, as if may be even on 
brutes, but culture must be acquired 
by the individual. But while culture 
must be acquired, it is conditioned by 
education. The latter provides the 
implements of human culture by con- 
ferring a mastery over the ‘‘tech- 
nique,’’ in which the products of cul- 
ture have been handed down from 
former ages, and in which the new 
additions of the present are handed 
down to future generations. 

This ‘technique’ is conventional 
and arbitrary, and therefore accessi- 
ble to the individual only through an 
individual—a teacher. The answer, 
therefore, to the question, how shall 
a citizen enter into a conscious rela- 
tion to the just so that he may be 
governed by the just from within, is 
contained in the single phrase ‘‘through 
culture.’”’ But this is conditioned by 
education. Hence, if the very exist- 
ence of the republic depends upon a 
majority of the citizens being govern- 
ed by the just from within, that is, 
being self-governed, and the possibil- 
ity of this depends upon culture, and 
culture depends upon education—the 
act of self culture—then the very ex- 
istence oi the republic depends upon 
eliucation : a conclusion fully under- 
stood and realized by the founders of 
the republic one hundred years ago. 

But education is only a condition 
precedent to culture—it is not culture 
itself, it is only the possibility of cul- 
ture. It confers a mastery over the 
technique of human intelligence. This 
technique, conventional and inacces- 











sible to the individual except thiough 


the intervention of a teacher, is nev- 
ertheless the common element which 
holds, as it were, in solution, the en- 
tire consciousness of the whole hu- 
man race. 

A mastery over this technique ele- 
vates the individual above the four 
physical elements into this, the fifth, 


THE SPIRITUAL ELEMENT OF HIS 
EXISTENCE. 

By it he is declared of age, and en- 
tering upon his majority he enters in- 
to the vast and glorious inheritance 
bequeathed to him by the race for his 
spiritual sustenance. But the pecu- 
liarity that requires our attention 
here is, that this technique is common 
—common to all the many forms un- 
der which the products of human in- 
telligence present themselves; and as 
such it is the proper content of educa- 
tion in the strict sense in which that 
term is here employed. This is the 
education of the common school—com- 
mon in the sense that it is for all, ac- 








cessible to all; common in the sense 
that it teaches what is common to all | 
—culture—and thus needed by all; 
and, finally, common in the sense that ' 
it is maintained by all, out of a com-! 
mon fund to which contribution is' 
made by all. Accessible to all, it ex- 
cludes none. All are potential citizens 
of the republic, and in this character 
alone are they known to the republic. 


obedience toits laws. To all alike it 
has to render a knowledge of that law 
possible. From all alike it demands 
that they shall govern themselves. 
To all alikeit has to render the culture 
possible through which alone self- 
government is achieved. It excludes 
none. The conduct or behavior of 
the individual alone can exclude him, 


of actual citizens, this ought not to 
exclude, but only transfer him from 
the school to the reformatory. 

It teaches what is common to all 
culture. The Catholic, the Protestant, 
the Jew, the Gentile, the Infidel, the 
Democrat, the Liberal, the Radical, 
the German, the Irishman, the 
Dutchman, the yellow man, the black 
man, have not each a different mode 
of spelling the English language, the 
language of the law, but one and the 
same mode. They have not each a 
different grammar of the English lan- 
guage, but the same grammar. They 
have not each a different geography 


Ask For Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla, and be sure you get it, 
when you want the best blood-purifie=. 
With its forty years 
of unexampled suc- 
cess in the cure of 
Blood Diseases, you 
can make no mis- 
take in preferring 
Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


to any other. The 
fore-runner of mod- 
ern blood medicines, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is still the most pop- 
ular, being in great- 
er demand than all 
others combined. 











** Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is selling faster 
than ever before. I never hesitate to 
recommend it.’”? —George W. Whitman, 
Druggist, Albany, Ind. 

‘*T am safe in saying that my sales of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla far excel those of 
any other, and it gives thorough satisfac- 
tion.’’— L. H. Bush, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“* Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and Ayer’s Pills 
are the best selling medicines in my 
store. I can recommend them conscien- 
tiously.”’,—C. Bickhaus, Pharmacist, 
Roseland, Ill. 

‘““We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood-purifier.’’— W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 

“T have sold your medicines for the 
last seventeen years, and always keep 


From all alike the republic demands. 


and as we deal with potential instead : 


them in stock, as they are staples. 
‘ There is nothing so good for the youth- 
ful blood’ as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’”’— 
R. L. Parker, Fox Lake, Wis. 

““Aver’s Sarsaparilla gives the best 
satisfaction of any medicine I have in 
stock. I recommend it, or, as the 
Doctors say, ‘I prescribe it over the 
counter.’ It never fails to meet the 
eases for which I recommend it, even 
where the doctors’ prescriptions have 
been of no avail.’’—C. F. 
Monmouth, Kansas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Calhoun, 





State, founded iu the final end of the 
State, and therefore to be maintained 
by the State. 


In conclusion, permit me to say, Mr. 
President, that they who think this 
too much, and the expense too great, 
ought to find comfort in the reflection 
thatalifespent in making a living, and 
in accumulating property, has for its 
final result zero. Nationally, this 
question was solved and demonstrated 
by our predecessors—the predecess- 
ors of the State of Missouri—the abor- 
igines. They lived to make a living. 
The end of their life was not culture, 
but tolive. They wasted no precious 





or technique of commerce, but all the 
same. They have the same technique 
of mathematics, of logic, of mechanics, 
of astronomy, of chemistry, of botany 


gence. 
It is this common element which 


it performs a tw.:-fold service. To the 
State it renders the exercise of an es- | 
sential function possible, and to the! 
citizen it renders possible the attain- 
ment of culture. Regarded from either 





point of view itis an institution of the 


| Property upon education to render 


culture possible. They paid no school 
tax. They vested nothing—nothing 
but the smutch of their smoke upon 


—in a word the same technique, for, the walls of the caves of our State. 
all the products. of human intelli-|This they left. This is their monu- 


ment--a smutch. 
On the other hand, they who think 


the common school teaches. In this this too little, ought toremember that 


the purpose for which the State exists 
is to render justice possible for the in- 
dividual man. To enable a just man 
to do an honest deed without let or 
hindrance. But the State does not do 
the deed for the man, 
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WE make too much of faults in this 
world ; they are for the most part mis- 
takes arising frominexperience. Let us 
dwell more upon the good we find, 
and give that recognition and inspira- 
ation, then our work as teachers be- 
gins to count and to grow. 

CoMPULSORY education is a recom- 


mitment of souls for the light and 
the right. 








Iris the living who teach the liv- 
ing. 


Tuts ‘Promethean’ fire comes 
now without being stolen out of heav- 
en; it comes by virtue of the work 
our teachers are doing. 








IF our teachers should look through 
the golden gate of life so as_ to realize 
the final outcome of their work—they 
wou'd even now have to shade their 
eyes from the brightness of its golden 


glory. 


hicaeiatealiaieininaiactnca 
THE improvement which our 

teachers inaugurate, becomes the 

power to mould and educate the next 

generation as well as this to higher 

forms of life. 

PATRIOTISM AND EDUCA- 

TION. 


“*New occasions bring new duties; 





Time makes ancient good uncouth: 
They must upward still and onwaid, 
Who would keep abreast with Truth.” 


o wethought the other day as we 
S journeyed towards the nation’s 
capital. The ‘new occasion ”’ which 
seemed to,stir the heart of the patri- 
otic American citizen and the ‘new 
duties,’’ was the Inauguration of the 
new Chief Magistrate, to testify their 
loyalty to our institutions by a cheer- 
ful submission to the popular will of 
sixty-five millions of a loyal popula- 
tion. 

It speaks well for the future perpe- 
tuity of our institutions, that a change 
of rulers can be made almost without 
a ripple on the placid sea of the body 
politic, each pursuing the quiet ways 
of their peaceful avocations, or com- 
mingling with all classes from the 
wide domain of our great country. 

This fealty to our country is born 
ofand brought about by freedom of 
opinion and expression, that is nur- 
tured in every school-house and en- 
couraged from every platform in the 
country. Criticism is encouraged, and 
intelligence flies on the wings of the 
morning. 

It happens that in these discussions 
truth and error meet, and are submit- 


ted to the criticism of the people 
friendly and adverse. So great ques- 
tions are discussed and decided, and 
in four cases out of five are decided 
rightly; and if on the fifth the peo- 
ple do go wrong, the ‘sober second 
thought’’ holds sway and the wrong 
is corrected. 

“The people create the State, as- 
sign to it its functions,” change its ru- 
ers, all by ‘‘education of. the people, 
by the people, and for the people,” 
and the beneficent influence of the 
popular will governs by its gentle 
sway, and “union in thought, union 
in sentiment, union in action,” is the 
ruling principle that governs the het- 
erogeneous mass of this great and in- 
telligent body of America’s best citi- 


zens. 
JERIAH BONHAM. 


Washington, D. C. 


IT CAN BE DONE. 
“That which will accompany oll age, 


As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 
—SHAK, 








LIVER WENDELL HOLMES gives, 

in his own charming way, the 
stories of men who took pleasure in 
study and new occupations when ad- 
vancing years were growing upon 
them. 

Cato, when old, learned Greek and 
to play on musical instruments, as a 
pastime to his heavier studies. 

Holmes says of himself : ‘I am not 
afraid to attack anew study. I took 
up a difficult language a few years 
ago with good success, and think of 
mathematics and metaphysics by- 
and-by.’’ He concludes by saying: 
“Thave no notion of giving up, be- 
cause the almanac or family Bible 
record says Iam growing old.”’ 

Aid so we might go on, showing 
the men and women, old in years, but 
giants in intellect and literary talent. 
Why, itis marvelous, but encourag- 
ing to others to persevere. 

Turner, the great artist, in advanced 
y: ars and at great age, mastered the 
science of optics, and pursued the 
study of Greek. 

William Blake, the artist, when 
sixty-seven, mastered Italian, that he 
might read Dante in the original. 

Sidney Smith, when seventy, learn- 
ed French. 

Rousseau grew fonder of new stud- 
ies the older he grew, studying bot- 
any at sixty-five. 

James Watt, who had not educa- 
tional advantages in early life, com- 
menced the study of the Anglo-Saxon 
language at the age of seventy as an 
experiment, and he mastered it. 

We might multiply instances of 
men and women too, who late in life 
entered upon prof: ssional studies, and 
succeeded so well as lawyers, doctors, 
artists, writers, and in other pro- 


fessions, that their friends would jo- 
kingly ask them if they intended to 
practicein the other world.” B. 





ONLY the aggressive and the affirm- 











HON. N. H. R. DAWSON, 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION. 


“He hath deserved worthily of his country.” 
SHAK, 





o* A tenes says America, ‘to 
the establishment ofa nation- 
al univer-ity atWashington,advocated 
by Andrew D. White and other emi- 
nent writers, it is interesting to recall 
the views of George Washington on 
this subject, expressed in his will. 
After reciting his refusa) to accept 
certain gifts, because inconsistent with 
his rule never to receive pecuniary 
compensation for any services he had 
rendered his country in it arduous 
struggle with great Britain, and how 
he had received the tendered gift for 
public uses, he proceeded to declare: 
‘That, as it has always been a source 
of serious regret with me, to see the 
youth of these United States sent to 
foreign countries for the purpose of ed- 
ucation, often before their minds were 
formed, or they had imbibed any ade- 
quate ideas of the happiness of their 
own, contracting to frequently, not 
only habits of dissipation and extrav- 
agance, but principles unfriendly to re- 
publican government, and to the true 
and genuine liberties of mankind, 
which thereafter are rarely overcome; 
for these reasons it has been my ar- 
dent wish to see a plan devised on a 
liberal scale which would have a ten- 
dency to spread systematic ideas 
through all parts of this rising empire, 
thereby to do away with local attach- 
ments and state prejudices, as far as 
the nature of things would or, indeed, 
ought to-admit, from our national 
councils. Loeking anxiously forward 
to the accomplishment of so desirable 





ative person wins. Negation is death. 
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an object as this is (in my estimation), 
my mind has not been able to contem- 
plate any plan more likely to effect 
the measure than the establishment of 
a university in a central part of the 
United States, to which the youths of 
fortune and talents from all parts 
thereof may be sent for the comple- 
tion of their education, inal branches 
of polite literature, in arts and 
sciences, in acquiring knowledge in the 
principles of politics and good govern- 
ment, and, as a matter of infinite im- 
portance, to my judgment, by associ- 
ating with each other and forming 
friendships in juvenile years be ena- 
bled to free themselves in a proper 
degree from those local prejudices and 
habitual jealousies which have just 
been mentioned, and which, when car- 
ried to excess, are never-failing sources 
of disquietude to the public mind, and 
pregnant of mischievous consequences 
to this country.’ 

And then the Father of His Country 
proceeded to bequeath fifty shares in 
the Potomac Company toward the en- 
dowment of a university, to be estab- 
lished within the limits of the District 
of Columbia, under the auspices of the 
general government, ‘if that govern- 
ment should incline to extend a foster- 
ing hand toward it.’ Washington 
by work and deed anticipated the 
present movement for a national uni- 
versity by ninety years.”’ 3343" 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering trom that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a recipe which com- 

en cured and saved him from death. Any suf- 
erer from this dreadful disease sending a self ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 
88 Warren St., New York City, will receive the re- 
cipe free of charge. 10-21-7t 








The Chicago and Alton Ra‘lroad 
scores ai other victory for themselves 
and the traveling public in their new 
through train to Denver over the 
Union Pacific, via Kansas City. 

The fast train service between Chi- 
cago and Kansas City over this line 
with its superb equipment of Dining 
Cars, free Reclining Chair Cars, and 
Vestibule Pullman Palace Cars is 
not surpassed in the world. 

Mr. 8. H. Knight, Fourth and Pine 
Streets, St. Louis, furnishes all in- 
formation desired. 





NoTrHinG should be absolute in 
politics except morality. 





Pe 
Must we still wearthe chain of ignorance forever 
Because a narrow teacher trained ourearly youth? 


THE STENOGRAPH, 
The Wonderful Shorthand Machine 
Mechanically exact; easily used; learned in one third the 
time other systems requires speed as great as any other, 
now in use for all kinds of shorthand work. 
learned from the Masual without any previous knowledge 
of shorthand. In the hands of an intelligent operator it 
never fails to properly do any kind of shorthand work. 

Send stamp for circular, or 25 cents for Manual, 


It can be 


Price Reduced to $25. 


Weight, 3% Ibs. 


U. S. STENOGRAPH CO., 


402 N. S3d:Street, St. Louis, Vo 
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A REVIVAL. 





HERE is a great revival among 

the Mississippi schools and teach- 
ers. We are now at work with a 
will allover the State. Several live, 
independent Normal Schools have 
been established, and they are doing 
a much needed work, especially in 
preparing teachers for the country 
schools. 

The time has been when these 
schools met with much opposition 
from the peopleas well as from other 
Institutions; but this has, as. a gen- 
eral thing, given place to a better 
feeling. Just in proportion as the 
public schools flourish—just in that 
proportion the higher schools prosper. 

The people, too, are taking more in- 
terestin education than ever before. 
They realize that the children, in 
order to succeed in life, must have 
more intelligence, and that the teach- 
ers must have tools to work with in 
the school-room, and the co-operation 
of parents, consequently we have 
better school-houses and better school 
furniture than formerly. 

THE citizens of the State are be- 
ginning to see that the ‘‘race prob- 
lem,’’ the ‘‘ballot-box problem,’’ and 
many other difficult problems, will 
disappear before the advance of a 
more liberal training and education 
among the masses. 

THERE is scattered over the State a 
large band of sincere, earnest, tire- 
less workers, who are teaching and 
preaching the doctrine of a more 
thorough and practical education for 
the future citizens of Mississippi. 
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Our public schools are now taught 
for four months in the year, either in 
mid-winter or mid-summer. Of course 
there are large numbers of children 
who do not get the benefit of even 
this short term, but many at least 
get the foundation of some culture 
and education here. 


THE greatest need of the State now 
is longer school terms. If the ses- 
sions could be made to extend over a 
period of from six to eight months in 
the year, more than double the 
amount of solid benefit would be de- 
rived for the money expended. There 
are hundreds of parents who think 
they must have the work of their 
children in the cotton field, which 
prevents many from attending school 
more than a few weeks each year. 








THE present financial condition of 


this State will not permit a longer 
term of public school than we now 


have, consequently there is a fast 
growing majority who are in favor of 
the passage of the Blair Bill. Both of 


men—acting for what they thought 
the best interests of the people—have 
done all in their power for the pas- 
sage of this measure that promises 
todouble the length of our school 
term and give the children vastly 
improved facilities for an education. 
These men, with the others, who 
have so nobly stood by this measure, 
deserve the gratitude of the nation. 
nee Bs Peer ree 
Let all teachers, everywhere, agi- 
tate this question and get the people 
to think about it; after which they 
will act, and sign petitions which 
| will be answered. R. 
or 
LET us go up into the region of 
equals, and be happy. 
SECOND GRAND EXCURSION 
TO THE CITY OF MEXICO. 
HE second grand tour tothe City of 
Mexico in the Palace Car ‘‘Inter- 
national,’’ will leave St. Louis, March 
12th, at 8.05 P. M., via the Iron Moun- 
tain Route. The going trip is via 
Eagle Pas and the Mexican Interna- 
tional, returning via the Mexican 
Central and El Paso, stopping from 
one to two days atall principal cities 
on the route. The tickets, which in- 
clude railway fare, berths and meals, 
are very low, and there is still room 
for several additions to the party. 
Call on or addressS W. Elliott, C. 
T. Agt., 102 North 4th St., or Henry 
Lihou, Ticket Agent, Union Depot, 
St. Louls. 











RECENT LITERATURE. 





Dr. EDWARD EGGLESTON reviews 
James Bryce’s ‘‘American Commonwealth” in 
the forthcoming March Century under the title of 
**A Full Length Portrait of the United States.” 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS has con- 
| tributed to St. Nicholas a story cal'ed ‘*Daddy 
Jake, the Runaway,’’ which will begin in the 
March number and continue through three issues, 
‘lhe last installment is said to contain one of the 
best of Mr. Harris’s “‘Uncle Remus” stories. 

The March S#. Nicholas will have a paper by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison on ‘ Washington as an 
Athlete.” 


Shakespeariana will begin in an 
early number a Teacher's Supplement, designed 
as an exchange among teachers for s* ggestions, 
opinions and experience in impartirg instruction 
in Knglish Literature by means of the works oi 
Shakespeare as a text-book. 





Blackwood’s Magazine for February 
opens with a sympathetic notice of Laurence 
Oliphant by Mrs. Oliphant, and a remarkable 
story of the Vigilance Committee at San Francis- 
co, entitled “A Philanthropist.” Additional 
chapters of the new novel “‘Lady Baby” are giv- 
en,and the miscellaneous articles are of more 
than usual interest. 

THE Fortnightiy Review for Febru- 
ary contains a paper by Mrs. Lynn Lin‘on on 
Characteristics of English Women. It is the 
first of a series which begins historically. Mrs. 
Linton’s papers on Women in Greece and Rome 
were a marked feature of the Fortnightly \ast 
year. 
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OST AS PALATABLE 
AS MILK, 


80 disguised that the most 
= delicatestomach can take it. 






Remarkable as 2 
FLESH PRODUCER. 
Persons gain rapidly 

while taking it. 


Lia , 
—_ SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aur, Drueeists. Scott & Bowne, New York. 


SEA-SALT 





*SOAP- 


Possesses the tonic, purifying properties of a sea 
bath, curing all local skin and scalp diseases, = 
ples, blotches, eczema, tetter, chafing, etc. It is 


made trom perfectly pure materials, and is most 
healing and invigorating to the skin, pee it in 
a fresh, ciean and healthy condition. Sold by drug- 
gists and fancy goods dealers, or sent by mail one 
cake for 25 cts, or three for 60 cts. by the pro- 
prietors. 


R. H. McDONALD DRUC CO, 
532 Washington St., New York. 


If You Have 


No appetite, Indigestion, Flatulence, 
Sick Headache, “all run down,’ los-« 


Tt Pl 


the remedy you need. The 
the weak stomach and build up the 
flagging energies. Sufferers from 
mental or physical overwook will find 
relief from them. Nicely sugar coated. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
FR EE Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quiney, Lilinois- 
$5000 Salary paid bright young men and 


ladies. Outfit Free. Branch Office, Marietta, Pa. 
4°21-12t 














Wabash Railway 


Is the very best, and ¢ ts of Hand New 
SMOKING and PARLOR COACHES, Elegant 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, the best 
and most completely equipped DINING CAR 
SERVICE in the World, and the magnificent 
PULLMAN PALACE, WAGNEK and WOOD- 
RUFF SLEEPING CARS. 


The road-bed is kept in splendid condition. 
The tracks are all laid with heavy steel rails, and 
the fast time, close connections and superior ac- 
commodations on the Wabash are unequaled by 
any other line. 








Information in regard to Routes, Rate:, Time ot 
Trains, Connections, etc., will be cheerfull and 
romptly furnished on applic:tion, personally or 
S letter, to any Agent of the Wabash Railway. 
Oo Mc TA, 8. W. SNOW, 
Receiver, Gen’) Passenger Agent. 
Cc A ° 1 22 





Herbarium and Plant Description, 
By Edward T. Nelson, Ph, D., Professor of Na- 
tural Historv, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, 0. Combines the Plant Record and the 
Herbarium. The mest attractiye cover, best pa- 
per, clearest type. 

ENT 


PRICE 75 er tor 9... which 


Sample copy sent to any te 





sum will be refunded if the work is introduced. 
E. }- NELSON, Delaware, Ohio. 
3° - 





THE CAR SERVICE OF THE |, 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Importers and Dealers in 


Chemicals and Apparatus 
FOR 
Schools, Colleges and Technical Laboratories. 
Genuine Bohemian Glassware. Royal Berlin and 
German Porcelain. Swedish and German Filter 
Papers. Bishop’s Unequalled Platinum Ware. 
Catalogues furnished upon receipt of the postage, 
5 cents. 11-2 -3mos Mention this paper 


1889—"IRON AND STEEL.”"—1889 


The Latest and Brightest Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Annual, 


Teachers Get It. Students Get It. 


Thousands of readers who have scanned with 
eager delight the pages of “‘Watt Stephens, the 
Genius of Steam’”’ (1885), ‘* Voltagal, the Genius 
of Electricity” (1886), ‘‘ Petroleum and Natural 
Gas’’ (1887) , and ‘‘ Coal and Coke”’ (1888), will be 
happy to know that the latest addition to the fa 
mous Rock ISLAND eerles, ‘Iron and Steel’’ 
(1889), dedicated to the ‘* Boys and Girls of Amer- 
ica,” is now ready for distribution. 

Enclose ten (10) cents in coin or stamps (for 
postage) and your address, written plainly to 
Geo. H. Smith, Assistant General Ticket and Pas- 
senger Agent, Chicago, and a copy will be sent 
you by return mail. Copies of previous Annuals 
also jurnished at same rate. 





** Tron and Steel’? embodies a vast deal of useful 
information. In the company ot his boy and girl 
visitors, ‘‘A Man” penetrates the mines, explains 
their underground workings, follows the mined 
product to the furnace and smelter, and describes 
the various processes to which it is subjected and 
the machinery that compels it to assume the mul- 
tiform shapes of rails, piping, nails, tools and 
other fabrics for general use. 

The engravings are from original sketches and 
phctographs, and admirably executed. Besides the 
smaller pictures there are numerous full-page 
views of scenes in the Iron Mountain (Mo.), Go- 
gebic, and C -rnwall (Pa.) mining districts, and 
of lron and Steel Works at Pueblo, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and other places. The work has been 
prepared with great care, and is written in the 
same attractive, colloquial style which character- 
ized its predecessors, 

The book makes a very handsome appearance. 
The cover is in itself a marvel—the design being 
as unique as the color eff-cts are beautiful and ar- 
tistic. The paper is superior and typography and 
and presswork first-class. 


By ‘‘A Man” of the Great Rock 
Island Route. 


1-22 


The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 


With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 

All connecting with the 
ee Fast -@ Lines to 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Pittsburg 
‘Washington, D. C., New York, an 
te ALL EASTERN CITIES “@a 
Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 


City, St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 
ites. 





No te change of cars to Vincennes, 
Louisville. Cincinnati, and all Kentucky points. 
Connects at Jacksonville and Springfield with 
the C. & A. and Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 
with Wabash for points North and South ; at Vir- 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I. and St. L. Railways 
for points East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 
and St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with ‘* Famous Vandalia Line” for points 
East and West; at Shattuc with O. & M. for 
points East and West; at Centralia with Lilinois 
Central for points North and South; at Peoria and 
Pekin with all the great lines for Chicago and the 


East. 
E. S. GREENLEAF, Sup’t. 
1-22 W. W. KENT, Gen. T. A. 





uBR “Tools to Work With’’ 
increase the efficiency of the 
teacher greatly—increase the attend- 
ance and interest in the school, and 
profit the pupils largely. Enclose 2c. 
stamp for circulars. Address The 
J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Please mention this Journal in answering 
Advertisements. 
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@ : A AND © The only Line Carrying the United States Over- 
“ANSWIERS ys 
Makes Direct Connections 
1001 1001 1001 
With all trains from 
Thousand and One Questions and Answers. St. Lou? 
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